THE RELIQUARY. 


ON THE PARISH REGISTERS OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, 
MITCHAM, SURREY (From A.D. 1568 to 1679). 


BY ROBERT GARRAWAY RICE. 


Miroway™ is a village in Surrey, in the Hundred of Wallington, about 
nine miles from London, and situate on the road from London to 
Reigate ; it is bounded (approximately) by Streatham on the east, 
Morden on the west, Merton on the north, and by Carshalton, Bed- 
dington, and Croydon on the south. 

The benefice is a Discharged Vicarage, in the Deanery of Ewell, 
and in 1291 was valued at 8 marks. The present vale, according 
to the Clergy List for 1875, is £456 per annum. 

Aubrey, who wrote his history of Surrey at the close of the 17th 
century, says—*“ Mitcham is well inhabited by Citizens of the Metro- 
polis ;” and Walton, in his life of Donne, called it “a place noted for 
good air and choice company ” (see entry Jan. 8, 1606-7). The truth 
of these statements is proved by the number of citizens as well as mer- 
chants, mentioned in the registers. 

Having made a complete transcript of the registers of the above 
parish, from 1563 to 1679, I shall endeavour, in the following pages, 
to place before the readers of the ‘ Retiquary” a synopsis of those 
records, consisting of all the entries of interest and matters of im- 
portance contained therein, at the same time illustrating them by 
descriptive notes, compiled from the old Parish Books, Herald’s Visi- 
tations, Wills, County Histories, and other works of reference, &e. 

The Registers from 1568 to 1679, are contained in two books. 
No. 1 is of veilum, and measures 14? inches long by 64 wide, and 





1 Valor Ecclesiasticus, as quoted in Manning and Bray’s Hist. of Sur. 1809. 
VOL, XVIII. A 
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consists of 106 leaves; there are indications of 8.leaves having been 
cut out, probably blank ones, there being at the present time 71 
blank pages. A note on the back of the book, in an old hand, “120 
leaves,”- probably this was its original complement. The covers are 
of thick vellum, with flap and leather thong to tie wp when not in 
use. This book is in very good condition, but the writing a little 
faded in places. No. 2 book, which commences in 1658, was no doubt 
purchased for the use of “ Edward Bridgstock,” who was appointed 
‘* Register,” according to Act of Parliament passed in that year (see 
entry 25 Sep., 1654), it consists of 54 leaves, without covers, made of 
& spongy rotten description of paper, it measures 11} inches long by 
7 wide ; one leaf appears to have been cut out. The condition of this 
book may be aptly described as ragged, the margins being much worn 
and abraded at the edges; even since the time of. the Rev. Richard 
Cranmer, who in 1828 made some notes on the first page, which are 
now partly gone. It is probable this book underwent some amateur 
repairs at his hands, one page being bound wrong way upwards. 
This book contains a list of briefs collected for in the Church during 
1661, 2, and 8, of which the following are the only ones in any way 
peculiar. * 
July y® 14° 1661. 

Collected of the Inhabitants of Mitcham for and towerdesa brief for Phillip dandile 
formerly Turke and now convrtei to the Christian religion, the Some of Fifteen 
Shillings and Sixpence w” remayneth with the briefe in the hands of Robert New. 
ington one of the ptsent Churehward. oe 

Mense nouember Anno Domo 1661. 

Recd & Collected of the Inhabits of Mitcham the some of Forty Shillings Eight 
Pence being for the Advancement and Setting forward the ffishing by bis Maties 
Special Order. 


The rest I have arranged in this tabular form, not being of suffi- 
cient interest to be given in detail. 


date. For whom and for what purpose collected. 


Jan. 8. James Melvell Esq? late of ogh in Ireland 
July 7. Rich & Thos Audley of Buckingham loss by fire 
» 28. Elenor Lawrence & Anne Fry of West Moulsey in com 
Surr loss by fire 
Aug. 4. Samuell Mere of Mortlake Surrey. Fire 
11. William Symonées of St Dunstans London. Fire 
** for Oxford ” 


“ for Bridgnorth Com Salop”” ............s:+sseseeseeses 
. Prissilla Field & Thomas ber Sonne of Dar. 
Fire “in the Malt houses” 
. Christopher Spice & John Symonds of Wateringbury in 
Kent “‘in the malt houses” ...........0...seccsseeeees 8 epvesese 
. Fire at Drayton in Salop 


“ Shaw and Dennington in Berks. Fire” 

Wm. Weller of Capel in Surrey ..........00....:.ssscccecesereeeeee” 

9 a James Wilson. Xpr miler of Sowerby in 
EE. a. <sncethapubongutiatishinbbnnts, siamecthsencqennshssetetbtaninne 4 

Ann walter, widow of Redriste in Surrey .. .................. 





Briefs were abolished by Act of Parliament, 9th Geo. IV., 15 July, 1828. 
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May . Robert Reynolds, William Rogers &° of East Greenwich 
in Kent 
June 


Surrey 

. “for the Church & Steeple of the Borough of Harwich in 
Co Essex ” 

. “for a fire at Leiton in Sommerset”’ iieebeinedestupadisau 

. “for a fire at East Hendred in Co Berks *” 

23. “for the repair of the Port of Great Grimsby in C° 

Lincolne ” 

b William Sandwell of Shadwell in co Middlesex “ for a loss 
at sea 


No. 1 book commences in “ 1563,” the heading says 1558 (vide 
post), and it is a copy of an older register (now lost), until the year 
1599, by William Anselm, the then Vicar, who signed his name at 
the foot of each page thus—‘“ Per me Guilili Anselmn ibid Vicaria.’’ * 
In making the transcript he divided the book into three sections, 
Baptisms, Burials, Marriages, and subdivided these into years and 
months ; an excellent arrangement, which was unfortunately unheeded 
by his successors until c. 1653, when it was again adhered to; thus 
it is that entries of various dates are scattered about in groups 
throughout the volume. This book continued in use, without inter- 
mission, until 1640 ; from that date and unti] 1658, the register is 
lost, then No. 2 book was used and continued so for “ Births and 
Deaths” to the year 1662; there being no register of baptisms and 
burials from 1653 to the above date, when they are again com- 
menced and continued in No. 2 until 1670, which book also contains 
marriages from 1654 to 1669, excepting a space of five years, viz., 
1656 to 1661, “ which are lost.” Also a few entries of banns from 
1654 to 58. Anthony Sadler, the then Vicar (1669), transcribed, 
in an abbreviated form, the baptisms for 1661 and 2, and marriages 
from 1661 to 1669 into No. 1 book. John Berrow, his successor, in 
“1669,” made a few entries in No. 2 book, which was then finally 
closed ; he subsequently copied these few into No. 1 book, which, 
after having been disused, except for one or two stray entries, for 
forty years, then again came into use. John Payne, who succeeded 
J. Berrow, continued to use it until 1678-9 ; at that date a new book 
of thick paper took the place of the old vellum one,‘ the first page 
of which is headed “ A Register of Burialls in Mitcham since y® first 
day of August 1678.” The Burials are certified as “ buried in 
wollen” (according to Act of Parliament passed in the 30 Charles 
IL., 1678, cap. 8, which came into force on the Ist of August in that 





8 This transcript was made in compliance with a Constitution made 25 Oct. 1597, 
89 Eliz., by the Archbishops, the Bishops, and the rest of the Clergy of the Province 
of Canterbury, and approved by the Queen under the Great Seal of Great Britain. 
It orders amongst other things, that the older register be transcribed from the 
old paper books into parchment ones provided at the expense of the parishioners, 
Each page, both of the transcriptions and future registers, to be signed by the 
Minister and Churchwardens, The books to be kept in a chest with three locks, so 
that no Churchwarden without the Minister, nor Minister without both the Church- 
wardens, can open it. For a more detailed account see Hist. of Prsh. Regrs. by 
J. 8. Burn, 1829, and a translation of the Constitution in “ RELIQUARY,” ol. po 
p. 195. 

4 In the Churchwarden’s accounts for 1679-80, is the following :—“ P4 for 3 pish 
books vigt 2 Comon praier books & one Pish Register—01.04.06.” 
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year). The Christenings and Marriages in another part of the book 
commence respectively on March 26th, 1679, and Feb. 16, 1679-80 ; 

from this date the register appears regularly kept until the passing of 
the Registration Act of 1812.* The writing throughout is good, 
with the exception of W. Buckock’s, which is only moderately so. 
W. Anselm and Edward Bridgstock (the Register) wrote in the en- 
grossing siyle. In the baptisms or burials of children, the mother’s 
name until 1621, is not given, and then but seldom. A note of 
their ‘“‘being twinnes” frequently occurs; also in the burials of in- 
fants they are, prior to c. 1600, frequently described as ‘‘a young 
chrysomer.”’ A very considerable number of the baptisms between 
1660 and 69, are “ Baptized at home in a case of great necessity.” ® 
During the latter part of the seventeenth century the age is some- 
times recorded, and marriages by “licence from y* faculties” occa- 
sionally occurs. In 1661 et seqr “The banns being regularly pub- 
lished,” or ‘‘ By a license,’ is added to the marriage entries. The 
trades of the persons mentioned are, as a rule, not given, except in 
the Cromwellian era, when it was the exception not to do so. The 
burials between 1660 and 70 are entered very carelessly, Christian 
names being frequently substituted by Old, Young, Goodman, Good- 
wife, etc. 

From 1586 up to the commencement of the 17th century, there 
ave repeated entries of the burial of “ nurse children, e.g., 2 Apprilis 
1591. William Platt the sonne of John Platt of Burmesey Streat, be- 
ing a Nerschild of London w™ Mr. Fromas tenuant beyond the Riuer 
buried ;” and in one instance described as from ‘“ drewes nursery,” 
and upon March 25, 1595, we have—“ francis Tailor a Commo 
Keeper of Children was buried ;” after which date the baby farming 
seems to have gradually ceased. 

The plague or some other epidemic visited the Parish in 1608, for 
Xs ‘Henry James farmer of y* Psonag of the sickness and was buryed 
y° x day of August.” Another was buried on the 30th inst. ., and one 





5 Intituled * An Act for burying in Woollen,” and was intended for the lessenin 
the importation of linen beyond the seas, and the encouragement of the woollen at 
paper manufacturies of the Kingdom. —Burn. It was repealed in 1814 by 54 Geo. 
iII., cap. 108. The first mention of the Act in the Churchwarden’s accounts is in 
those for the years 1679- _ thus : —‘*P4 2 Women who made affidauid Godfrey was 
wrapped in woolen—00 0 1 00.” 

6 Commonly called Sir George Rose’s Act. It is the 52nd Geo. III., cap. 146, and 
is intituled “‘ An Act for the better regulating and preserving Parish and other Regis- 
ters of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials in England.” This Act came into 
force Jan. 1, 1812.—Burn, 

7 Chrysom children, or Chrysomers, were so termed from The Chrysome (Chris- 
male), viz., the white cloth with which infants were invested immediately after 
baptism, and before they were anointed with the chrism or baptismal oil. Should 
the child die before it was a month old, its chrysome served as its shroud. They aré 
frequently represented upon monumental brasses, a good specimen — at Stoke 
D’Abernon, Surrey, to the memory of Elyn, dau. of Sir Edm. Bray, 1516 

8 The rubrick attached to “The Ministration of Private Baptism of Children in 
houses,” states :— “ The Curates of every Parish shall often admonish the people that 
they defer not the Baptism of their Children longer than the first or second Sunday 
next after their birth, or other Holy day falling between, unless upon a great and 
reasonable cause, to be approved by the Curate. And also they shall warn them that 
without like great cause and necessity they procure not their Children to be baptized 
at home in their houses,” 
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on the lst of September. The next year (1609), ‘Elizabeth y* 
daughter of Mr. John hedge buryed of y* sickness the xix day of 
July ;” and on the 20th and 21st two servants of Mr. Hedge’s were 
buried, two other deaths had occurred in the previous May, one more 
in Jan., 1610-11, from which time no more is heard of it until 1625, 
when ‘ Anne y* daughter of Thomas ledger was buryed the 22 day 
of July as was said of y® sickness,” which proved only too true, for 
from that time until Oct. 17th, sixteen burials are entered as of 
“sickness.” From this period there are no more notices of it until 
the year of the Great Plague of London (so minutely chronicled by 
Samuel Pepys), when ‘‘Goodman Morris & his 4 Children Buried of 
Sickaess in the Churchyerd at Mitcham Aug. 1665.” This is the last 
record of it. Deaths entered as small pox took place in 1659-60. 

Amongst the trades mentioned, Pomp maker, Tobacco Pipe maker, 
Boddice maker, Whitester, Jacksmith, and Ashman, are the most pe- 
culiar. Of the surnames, but few of which mentioned in these ex- 
tracts survived into the present century, may be noticed the following, 
as being peculiar, Pengries, Pilkes, Ownenam, Cooge. The vagaries 
of some of the Christian names, many of which are characteristic of 
the feeling that prevailed during the middle of the 17th century, may 
be seen from the following sample :—Elizander, Phargus, Bebrio, 
Cornelious, Seth, Fowck, Guido, and Maximilian ; also Dorcas, Mande- 
line, Sence, Aquila, Awdry, Godly, Ruth, Faith, etc. The Justices of 
the Peace before whom the marriages during the Commonwealth, and 
in compliance with the Act of 1653, took place, were—Thomas Lee, 
George Potts, Sam Hyland, of Southwark, aud Obadiah Wickes, of 
Kingston upon-Thames. ® 

The elm chest bound with iron (see Plate I.) was used as the 
vestry or register chest until the rebuilding of the Church in 1820. 
The lid, which is coped, unfortunately has the front part broken away. 
Upon it, Iam told, the date was cut. After knocking about in a 
builder's paint loft for upwards of fifty years, it is now in the posses- 
sion of the writer, but in a most rotten and decayed state. 


9 According to Manning and Bray, a Samuel Highland was elected a burgess for 
Southwark in 1653, and a Knight of the Shire for Surrey in 1654. 

Obadiah Weekes, of a Kingston family, there are or were inscriptions to some of 
them on the floor of Kipgston-upon-Thames Church, one being—* Mr. Obadiah 
Wickes died xx of July MDccOXLVIII in y® Lx year of his age.” Colonel Chester in- 
forms me there are many gaps in the Register, but the burial of ‘‘ Sarah dau. of 
Obadiah Wickes ” occurs in 1662. Iam also indebted to him for much of the follow- 
ing :—Thomas Lee, of a Shropshire family, Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, buried at St. 
Mary’s, Newington, Surrey, 3 Aug., 1687, as ** Thomas Lee, Esq., that truly Worthy 
Gent.” In his will dated 2 Dec., 1685, and proved in P. C. C. 28 Oct., 1687 (127 
Foote) he mentions his sons Eldred Launcellott-Lee, Thomas, John, George, and 
James Lee, daughter Jane, also third wife Charity, whom he appoints executrix. She 
was buried at Newington, Surrey, 5 Jan., 1698-9. His second wife was Lady Mary 
Bertie, relict first of Dr. John Hewytt and sevondly of Sir Abraham Shipman. Her 
will as Lady Mary Lee, dated 8 Sep., 1668, proved 2 March, 1668-9. 

10 A padlock may have formed the third lock, in compliance with the constitution 
mentioned-in note 3. In the oldest vestry minute book is entered: ‘‘Surrss a Par- 
ticular Account of papers and parchment writings of the priors of Mitcham in the 
County aforesaid being and lying in the vestry Chest, in the said parish Church 
taken the 8th day of may 1709.” About thirty writings are mentioned, all of which 
are now lost. I have selected the following from the list, being the only ones of in- 
terest. ‘ Parchment writings viz. No. 8 Dorothy nowell the 3rd and 4th of Philip 
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The Vicars from the commencement of the register until 1585 
were™ Ralph Wright,* Thomas More,” William Lewis,* and Thomas 
Jackson, M.A.,4 of these the name only of More occurs in the Regis- 
ter. He had two sons baptized between 1567 and 70 (for entries re- 
lating to the vicars, vide post with other entries); the reason 
the names of the others do not appear was probably owing to the 
register for that period being a copy, as before stated, written by W. 
Anselm, their successor, who, for the sake of brevity, may have left 
out what he considered superfluous remarks. The induction of the 
different Vicars is recorded thus :— 


Anno 1586 Martij 26 Primo Die Inductionis mei Guilili Anselmi Ibidem vicarij Vsq 
ad annu 1592. Nomina baptized Elizabetha Regnate 34, 


He headed the burials and marriages in a similar manner ; and had 
two sons baptized 1558 to 1591, and was himself buried Aug. 16, 
1600. 


John Holme inducted Vicar of micham the 27 of September, and being a Stranger 
was praeferred to this church by the meanes of Mr. docter Julius Sesar and the rest 
of the Parish who sett him in free possesseon and payed all his charges wch may 
argue to all that shall see this note the Kyndness of the gentlemen inhabitantes to- 
werdes Scholers. John Holme Vic. 


He was buried Dec. 3, 1603. 
Richard Slater inducted vicar of mitcha the first day of May 1604. 


From 1606 to 1628, there are the baptisms of ten of his children, 
and the burials of two. 


Feb. 12 1617 Temperance Slater (y* wife of Richard Slater minister and preacher 
of this parish) was buryed. 


Who his second wife was does not appear, but he must have been 
married before Jan, 27, 1619-20, as on that day his son James was 
baptized. He was buried the 18th of January, 1637.” 


Norris Buckocke Vicar of Micham was inducted the 14th day of January, 1637. 
Mr. Norris Buckocke vicar of Micham was buried the 30 of Augt 1657 which had 





and Mary Grants the Maidenhead Inn to Roger Andrews reserving a Rent charge of 
5 Pound for ever. N° 9 Dorothy uowell ult May: the 8th of Elizabeth grants the 
said annuity to John Eaton. N° 10 John Eaton two Needs the 42 of Elizabeth grants 
it to Tho. Millward. N° 11 Tho. Millwards two writings the 9th of ffebruary the 6th 
of Jacoby Grants it to Tho. Plumer, with a bond of Millwards to performe Covenants. 
N° 12 Two parchment writings in gross in Court hand being finds between Millward 
and Plumer. N° 13 a Coppy of Plumers last will.” (See entry 22 July 1619). Since 
writing the foregoing I have looked at the will of Thomas Plummer (106 Harvey) 
proved in Perog. Court of Cant. 15 June, 1639, there appears to have been a second 
grant 3 March, 1641. The deeds mentioned in the following extract from the will 
were no doubt those recorded in the above inventory of 1709. “Item I give and 
bequeath unto the parish of Mitcham in the County of Surrey where I now dwell my 
Annuity of five poundes by the year for ever issuing out of the Maydenhead neere 
Bassineshaw London to bee distributed to & amongst the poore of the said parish by 
the Viccar & Churchwardens there for the tyme being by Twoe shillinge every 
Sunday in bread. And my Desire is That my Executor forthwith after my decease 
Deliver vpp to the said Viccar & Churchwardens All the writings & Evidenees Con- 
cerning the same.” 

11 * Inst, 9 Nov., 1552. » Inst. 15 May, 1566, Resigned 1571. © Inst. 26 Nov., 1571. 
4 Inst. 31 Dec. 1585.—Manning and Bray Hist. of Surr. Vol. II. p. . 

12 Manning gives Norwich Spackman as Vicar, died 13 July, 1617. This does not 
agree with the Register, nor is there apparently at that time any change in tho 
writing, F 
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bine vicar of this Parish 20 yeares and died in the 58 yeares of his age. (See his 
entry of death, 30 Aug., 1657). 18 

His wife Elizabeth died soon after his induction, she being buried 
July 9, 1638, 


Anthonie Sadler was Inducted the Vicar of Mitcham in the month of November 
in the year of y® Lord 1661. 14. 





13 George Weldon was instituted in the vicarage of Mitcham Oct, 1, 1658, on the 
presentation of Robert Cranmer.—Lysons’ Environs of London, Vol. 4, p. 661. 

14 Anthony Sadler was the only vicar of Mitcham who could lay claim to any noto- 
riety beyond the immediate circle of the parishioners, and therefore I may be excused 
for giving a somewhat long account of him. Anthony Sadler, son of Thomas Sadler, of 
Chilton, in Wiltshire, was borne in that county, entered in St. Edmund’s Hall, in the 
condition of a batler, in Lent term, 1627, admitted Bachelor of Arts, and in orders 
in 1631, being then 21 years of age. Soon after he became Chaplain to an esquire of 
his name in Hertfordshire, and in the beginning of the Civil War, curate of Bishop- 
stoke, in Hampshire ; afterwards Chaplain to the Lady Letteia Padget dowager, and 
at length being presented to the living of Compton Hayway, in Dorsetshire, was re- 
fused to pass by the triers in 1654, and thereupon no small trouble passed between 
him and them. Soon after he was made Vicar of Mitcham, in Surrey (1661), after- 
wards Doctor of Divinity and Chaplain Extraordinary to Charles II. (See entry Feb. 
6, 1667-8). Bishop Ward, ina letter to Archbishop Sancroft, saith this of Sadler 
(about 1681, when, in a petition to the Archbishop, he styles himself Rector of Bar- 
wick 8S. James, in Wilts)—‘‘ He was once beneficed in the dioces of London, where 
bring prosecuted for divers irregularities and seandalous debauchery, he was 
driven out of that dioces by bishop Henchman. After that he got some cure in the 
dioc. of Winchester, out of which he was driven by my Lord of Winton that now is for 

and other scandalous practices, all of which I hve seen confessed under 
his own hand in a written paper remaining with my lord of Winton. Then he got a 
small vicarage in my dioces, where he had not continued many months before the 
whole country clamoured at his debaucheries and marrying all comers without banns 
or license.” He died in sixteen hundred and eighty, or thereabouts, leaving behind 
him the character of a man of a rambling head and turbulent spirit. Much of the 
foregoing is from Wood’s Athenz, Oxon edition, by Bliss, 1817. 

Besides the beforementioned Anthony Sadler, there was another minister of that 
name living at West Thorock, in Essex, who died May 20, 1643. The arms of an 
Ant. Sadler, merchant, are tricked in Harl. MS., 1806, fol. 1, viz., or, a lion ramp. per 
fess az. and gu. Sadler was the author of many works and sermons, of which the 
following may be seen at the Brit. Mus.:—Inquisitio Anglicana, or the Disguise dis- 
covered, showing the proceedings of the Commissioners at Whitehall for the Appro- 
bation of Ministers, Iondon, 1654. 4to. The Loyall Mourner, showing the murder- 
ing of King Charles the First, foreshowing the restoration of King Charles the Second, 
in an Elezy written in that fatal year 1648, now printed, and presented, and dedi- 
cated, in two Dedications, to the King on his Restoration, 1660. Mercy in a Miracle, 
a Sermon, showing the Deliverance and the Duty of the King and the People, on 
Matt. viii. 25,2 pp. London, 1660, 4°. It was preached at Mitcham, in Surrey, 28 
June, 1660, in a solemn congratulation for the Restoration of his Majesty to his royall 
Throne, &c. Majestie Irradiant, or the splendor displayed of our Soverayne King 
Charles (Iondon, May, 1660) 1 sht. folio. The Subjects Joy forthe King’s Restora- 
tion cheerfully made known in a sacred masque (in verse), by the author of Inquisitia 
Anglicana. London, 1660, 4°. It is dedicated to Lord General Marke. Schema 
sacrum in ordine ad ordinem Ecclesiae Anglicane cerenoniarum. The Ceremonies 
of the Church of England are approved, etc. London, 1667, 1 sht. fol. Strange 
News indeed from Mitcham, in Surry, of the Treacherous and Barbarous Proceedings 
of Master Robert Cranmer, Merchant, of London, against Master Anthonie Sadler, 
Vicar of Mitcham. How that well known Minister for prosecuting that enough known 
Merchant, in a Suite of Civil Law, for the Vindication of the Churches Rights; and 
for Presenting him inte the Ecclesiastical Court ; for the Vindication of the Churches 
Discipline ; Hath been of late Defamed, Imprisoned and Complotted to be Ruined 
by Him and his Party. As Is very briefly, but very truly Related in this Letter and 
Petition, to the Lord Bishop of Winton. (London, 1664). 


—— Oppression makes men mad ; at least so Bold 
To Cry for Justice ;—— when their Tale is told. 
These were Sadler’s principal works; he is said to have written, Rights of the 
Kingdom, or Customs of our Ancestors touching the duty, power, election or succes- 
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sin of our Kings and Parliaments; with an occasional discourse of great changes 
-expected in the world. Printed by Richard Bishop, 1649. Manning, in his Hist. of 
Surr., mentions—Benedicito Valedicta, or the Remembrance of thy Friend and 
they End, being a farewell sermon preached at the house of Letitia Lady Paget 
dowager, deceased, on 2 Cor. xiii. Cake, 1655, 8vo. The Brit. Mus. cat. also 
mentions another work relating to Sadler, entitled Mr. Sadler re-examined, or his 
disguise discovered, shewing the grosse mistakes and falshoods, &c., &c., in his 
Iquisitia Anglicana (By P. Nye). Written by Mr. Philip Ney. London, 1664. 

Of all Sadler’s publications that relating to his quarrel with Mr. Cranmer (his 

atron) and the parishioners of Mitcham is for the pres nt purpose by far the most 
interesting. It appears he had not been long settled as Vicar before he instituted a 
suit against his patron for dilapidations and sacrilege, and by his behaviour made 
himself disliked by the parishioners. After a time terms of reconciliation were 
agreed upon, one of which was, that Sadler should quit the Vicarage at a given time, 
and he entered into a bond of £500 for that purpose. Upon the time arriving he 
refused to resign, and consequently was threatened with the penalty of the bond ; 
how he was eventually removed I am unable to say. His before-mentioned letter to 
the Bishop I print entire, and give some extracts from Mr. Cranmer’s vindication, 
which will, 1 think, prove the truth of the old adage, that “ One tale is good until 
the other is told.” 


The Letter. ‘Right Revered Father in God. In Matters of the Church I am 
bound to be Firme and Impartial in their vindication ; This hath made 
me to Prosecute Master Cranmer, in a case of Delapidations and Sacri- 
ledge ; and that the Churches Freehold may be Preserved; to Endanger 
my selfe to the utmost of Endamagement : The Tryall (I am sure) will 
manifest my Innocence ; and, that nothing but Duty to the Church my 
Mother, hath made me thus conscientiously forward for the Oblig’d 

Dr. Peirson. Averment of her Known rights. This also (the Church-Wardens of my 
Parish wilfully refusing to observe the Arch-Deacons Directions, which, 
at bis Visiting of Mitcham, for the Decency of the Church, and the 
Order of my Parish, were before Dr. Harris and myselfe, given to one 
of them then present hath made me to Present the said Church-War- 
— the Things and Persons Faulty (as by the Cannon I am 
to do). 

**Insomuch, that upon the 24th day of November last past, I went in 
Person to Witness my said Presentment, to be both Lawful and 
Expedient. 

The said “*The Court Rising I went with Doctor Floyd, and the Register to 
Mr. Cran- dinner and being entered into the House (where Master Cranmer, it 
mer, seems, and the rest were) He sends Three Serjeants to Arrest me, upon 

an Action of Trespass of Five Hundred Pounds. He Arrested also 
Master Richardson, Our Lordships Register, and my Procter; as we 
conceive, for Presenting him into the Ecclesiastical Court—Surly my 
Lord, there is a Canon to save us Harmless from Trespass, Suite, and 
Trouble, in the Case of Presentments. 

“ However I am at present under Custody, at great Charge, most in- 
juriously debarr’d from my Family, my Study, and the Duty of my 

lace, not knowing any reason why, but the Malice of Master Cranmer. 

“Good my Lord, I most Humbly Beseech you, for God and the 
Gospels sake let me finde that Christian Favour: that (as a son of the 
Church of England and in Your Lordships Diocess) Your Lordship 
would send for Master Cranmer and Enforce that Equity, that I may 
have Proceedings Legal and not be thus over-born, and undone, by the 
Power and Prejudice of a Combination: So Saith. In all Duty most 
most obliged, 


“ From the Borough Prison “ Your Lordships Servant, 
* Novem, 25, 1664.” ** Anthonie Sadler. 


The petition that follows is written in the same style, it terminates thus—So Saith 

in all Duty and Devotion The much Censur’d the more Scandall’d and most 

Abused Son of the Church of England your Lordships Most Obliged Anthonie 
Sadler. 

Mr. Cranmer’s answer is entitled “ Mr. Sadler Saddled in The Vindication of Mr. 
R, Cranmer of London, Merchant, and Confutation of the Abominable Untruths 
and Falshoods of Anthonie Sadler, of Mitcham, Clark. ‘ Contained in a Letter and 
Petition Directed to the Right Revend Father in God, George, Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, and afterwards Publised to the world in Print.—By a True Lover of Truth 
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and — Quos vult perdere Jupiter prius dementat. London, Printed in the 
year 6 

It appears that about the year 1660, “ Sadler being very Poor, but well stockt with 
Wife and Children, went up and down a Birding for a Spiritual Benefice or Living,” he 
was recommended to Mr. Cranmer, and preached an approbation sermon, which was 
approved of, but being told the benefice was only worth £40 per annum, and the 
Vicarage much out of repair, and had not been inhabited by his predecessors for 
many years, he said “‘he would willingly accept it with all Faults and blesse God 
and his Patron for it.” Whereupon Mr. Cranmer freely presented him to the Vicar- 
age, but thinking he had not done enough for him, he invited him daily to his table, 
‘* where Anthony Sadler was as it were Commoner Provided him Wood Coule, 
and other necessaries for him at his own Charge, Sends him Cordials and other’ 
Physick in times of sickness. Commends him, and his, to the Love and Respect of 
his Neighbours ; At their weekly neighbourly meetings, the Vicar was a constant in- 
vited Guest among them where he had many times Meat, Drink and Money. And as 
a further Testimony of the Patrons and Parishoners care of him, they had consulted 
to Rebuild the Vicarage house at their own cost and charges, for that purpose the 
one Subscribed a Contribution of Bricks, another of Timber, and a third of Money 

About £40 was collected for the repairs, &c , but Sadler furnished his house 

with the money, and “ Cites his Patron into the Court of Arches and there Libels 
against him for Delapidations the Chief of the Parish advise the said Anthony 
Sadler to desist from this unjust Prosecution of his Patron.” They estrange them- 
selves from him “ and have no more to do with him than hear him in the Pulpit 
where Anthony Sadler Acts his Part most Rarely as you will perceive by tho ensuing 
Discourse. Preaching up himself in these Wordes, I was and am for the Liturgie of 
the Church of England, you were and are for the Covenant. I was and am for the 
Government of the Church of England, You were and are for the Presbytery ; and so 
runs on in a very unprofitable Discourse, Extolling himself, and Reproaching his 
Parishioners, But you shall see by his Practice, what a Dutiful Son of the Church 
he is; It was observed by some Persons who had been at Mitcham but three Sun- 
days, that two of those days, Anthony Sadler Read Prayers without a Surplice and 
frequently Baptizeth Children without it, and Preacht in his Cloak, both forenoon 
and afternoon; oftentimes neglects the Duty of his Place, four or five Sundays to- 
gether. Some Sundays when the Bells have assembled the People, his Maid is sent to 
the Clark to Dismiss them ; either because it is Cold Weather, and the Vicar loves his 
Bed well or else he is straggling abroad, where he is not to be found.” Ifthe Parishi- 
oners did not attend to hear him, he goes to the Bishop’s Court and presents & troubles 
them with Citations. ‘“ Witness Mr. Cranmer his Patron, whom he Prosecuted to an 
Excommunication for not coming to Mitcham Church, when the Gentleman is usually 
at his house in London upon those days; if any chance but once to sit with his Hatt 
on, though he be at that time indisposed in Health yet he shall taste of the same 
sauce. Witness St William Green of Mitcham Baronet (see his entry 12 Oct., 1671) 
who for such an offence Anthony Sadler caused to be cited into the Bishops Court, 
by the Name and Stile of William Green Brewer of Westminster; Edward Brigst ck 
one of the Church- Wardens (see entry 16 Aug. 1669) of the Parish of Mitcham this 
Anthony Sadler Presented because he would not Present what and whom he pleased 
and caused the said Edward Brigstock to be Excommunicated thereupon. Upon the 
Week Days you shall find this Anthony Sadler in the Ale house Drinking and Wan- 
tonly Discoursing of Women beyond all Bounds of Civility, or Railing against his 
Patron or Enticing poor People to Subscribe their Hands, or set their Marks to some 
stuff that Anthony Sadler hath prepared and drawn up before hand against his 
Patron, or telling strange stories of bimself and his Sufferings and of his Learned 
Works, in which Discourse must be brought in by Head and Shoulders, the Inquisitio 
Anglicana which Anthony Sadler calls his though many have affirmed that it was not 
his but made at a Club of Divines and that Anthony Sadler being the Boldest and 
most Confidentest of them dd first Adventure to Print it. Thus you see how arro- 
gantly Anthony Sadler Imps his Wings with other Mens Feathers, and has not the 
Ingenuity of the Prophet to say, Alas, it was borrowed. We need not mention his 
frequent Swearings of the Name and Attributes of God, his Drunkenness and other 
of his Personal Vices which declare him not to be a Moral Man and which are 
attested under the Hands of divers of the Inhabitants. ..... Mr. Cranmer and Sir 
William Green, the Church-Wardens and divers others of the Parishioners of 
Mitcham, being upon the Information of Anthony Sadler, cited to appear before Sir 
Mundyford Branstone in November last in the Court held in St. Mary Overys 
Church, they did appear accordingly.” 

They came to terms, Sadler agreeing, as before stated, to give up the Vicarage and 
Living by 10th April next, 1665, and all was amicably settled. He returns and 
“ Preaches a Sermon upon this Text, How happy and pleasaut a thing it is, for 
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The baptism of five of his children, and the burial of one, occurs 
between 1661 and 1669. 
John Berrow A.M. was inducted Vicar of Mitcham Feb. 10° 1669. 15. 


The baptism of two of his children occur, one in 1671, and the 
other thus :— 


Benjamin the Son of John Berrow Minister of Gods Word & Vicar of Mitcham 
was Baptized the same day that his mother who died in childbed was buried viz. 
Feb 26 (1672-3). 

A separate entry, as well as the above, records the burial of his 
wife Elizabeth. The term “ Minister of God’s Word” contrasts 
strangely with Sadler, who styled himself ‘‘ Antonium Sadler Regi a 
Sacris Vic de Mitcham,” and would lead us to suppose, taking Sadler’s 
troubles into account, that the principal inhabitants sided with the 
Puritanical party. Berrow resigned in 1675, and Jobn Payne, M.A., 
succeeded him. Upon a blank page of the register book is written 
in a bold hand— 


. Johannes Payne Inducted 7* 20. 1675. Died 9» 21.1716 Who can avoid that 
yrant. 


I will leave the reader to draw his own conclusions whether the 
writer intended J. P. or Death as the tyrant. * 

The following interesting minute of meeting is written upon a fly 
leaf at the commencement of No. 1 book; by referring to Note ” the 


Brethren to agree together in unity.”” He is again entertained by the parishioners as 
formerly, but ‘‘he is lifted up with these kindnesses and respects shewed him 

he repairs to his own evil Counsellors (one Thomas Witherden Cammel-Keeper of 
Mitcham the chief of them) (see entry Nov. 14, 1655) and they hunt together like Bell 
and the Dragon after all occasions to traduce Mr. Cranmer and tw gather up all loose 
reports” concerning him. “No man in his wits can well imagine that Mr. Cranmer 
should be disobedient to the Church Discipline, is as little imaginable when in the 
worst of times he presented very able and orthodox Divines, and such as were con- 
formable to the Discipline of the Church, to the Vicarage of Mitcham. Witness Dr. 
Sandiland and Mr. Weldon (see note 13) and not only favoured such most in his 
Judgment, but was most charitable disposed to the distressed and sequestered 
Clergy, yearly distributing large portions amongst them ; as is well known to some 
Persons now of great Eminency in the Church, which is not mentioned by way of 
vain glory, but to take off those aspersions cast upon him by Anthony Sadler. ..... 
To conclude by which hath been already alledged it would be thought Strange News 
indeed or News with a Witness, and a wonder to the World, that there should be at 
Mitcham, one Anthony Sadler, that stiles himself the Vicar of Mitcham and a duti- 
ful Son of the Church of England that doth neglect his Ministerial Office and dis- 
obeys the Churches commands, disturbing the peace and quiet of his Parishioners, 
and by his evil and bad conversations is most likely to corrupt the people to the 
dishonour of Religion to the reproach of the Ministery, to the contempt of the Dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, and yet to be so bold as to appeal to the Learned 
Right Reverend Bishop of the Diocess for his favour and Protection.” 

5 In the oldest book of Churchwardens’ Accounts, which commences in 1653, is 
this note :—‘‘ Memorandum that Mr. John Berrow was inducted into the parrish 
Church of Mitcham vnto all and every the benifits perquesites and profitts belonginge 
unto the viccaridge of the sayd parrish of Mitcham the 19% Day of ffebruary 1669 
in the prsence of Henry Hampson Esqr, M* Bigley Minister of Tootinge graneney 
in the County of Surrey, and, Edward Brigstocke one of the Churchwardens of the 
sayd parrish of Mitcham Anno ut Supra. 

16 In the minutes of Vestry held June 17, 1711, it states “‘ Also that the 
Churchwardens does pay unto Mt Oldham Minister the sume of ffive shillings for 
every Sunday that he shall officiate for Mt John Payne.” The latter signed the 
minute book for the last time on Nov. 11, 1716. 

17 This Order of The Privy Council is from a certified copy taken from the minute 
books. The subject of the enclosures does not appear to have been mentioned again 
at the Board. 
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reason the meeting was held will be apparent ; suffice it to say that the 
enclosure of common lands in the Parish has, “like History,’’ re- 
peated itself. The names of those present at the meeting belong 
principally to local families, whose names appear on many pages of 
the register. 


= names of the Inhabitants of the Parish of Mitcham desires to have a Com- 
pesition :— 


Alexander Garth 
Thomas Smyth 
Robert Howett 
Roger Thompson 
Steven Appleforde 
Richard Thompsone 
John Tegg 

Edward Hooker 
William Smyth 
John Godman 
William Harryrawe (or Hargrave) 
George ffisher 
Thomas Godman 


By Slater 

John Cornwell 
John Howett 
George Kellow 
William Newton (or Herton) 
William Brian 
John Mabseen 
James Smyth 
Thomas Crosley 
Robert Seate 
John Harrisone 
Wilsienn Ward 
Charles Terrill 





Richard Rogers 


It is this day agreed upon by the Inhabitants above named in the behalfe of the 
rest of the Inhabitants that the Common fields shall be layd open so soone as all the 
Corne of the said fields shall be Carried out and then and not before it shall be law- 
full for the said Inhabitants that have bine accustomed and to have benefiett of the 
Common of the said field to put in their Cattle untill St Luke day following and not 
after any sheepe or other Cattle to be suffered there but if any be taken they are 
to be put in the pound or be trespassers upon paine. for every horse six pence, every 
cowe foure pence and every hogg three pence and every sheepe one penny & for 
every horse cowe hogg or sheepe that shall be taken in the said field after our Lady 
day to double the said penalty, the benefitt of the said Pennelty to goe to the field 





At y® Starr Chamber y* 10 of November 1637. Present 
: Arch Bp of Cant 
Keeper 
: Treasr 
: Privie Seale 
: Cottington 
.0: Newburgh 
Comptroller 
. M* Sec Windebanke 
Mitcham Comon - 
fieldes y* it Whereas there was this day read at the Board, a peticon presented 
may not in y® name of y* greater pt of y® pish of Mitcham in y® County 
be enclosed of Surrey complaying against Thomas Smith, Robt Hewytt, Edw4 
is referred Hooker & Jobn Tegg wth other freeholders & undertennants in y® 
foresaid pish for persevereing in y® dayly enclosing of y® eomon 
ffields belonging to y® said, wch time out of mind, have been 
Lamas grounds, & open to y® whole inhabitants there and espe- 
cially to y® pet*® (as they alleadge) who consiste of 110 poore 
householders, for feeding thereon to their great comfort wherein 
they make bumble suit for releefe, by direcons from y® Board for 
y® pservacon of their said ancient liberties of comonage whereof 
their Lopps having taken consideracon have thought fitt to referre 
y® said peticon to y® two next Justices of Peace inhabiting there 
abouts, and not any way interessed in y® said comons, & y* they 
upon hearing of both pties & full informacoh of y* whole busi- 
nesse, doe settle y® differences between them if they cann, 
otherwise they are to make report to y* Board what they find, 
wth their opinions concerning y* same. 
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keeper. And likéwise it is agreed upon by the said Inhabitants that all those that 
have inclosed any p* of the Common fields shall take away their gates that there 
severall inclosures may be Comon to the fields and this is agreed and concluded upon 
before us whose names are heere, under written being required of the Lords of his 
Ma* most hone Privie Counsell to examine the Complaints of the Cottagers (18) in 


the said Pish touching the said inclosurs of the Comon ffields & where unto wee have 
thought fitt to consent unto as that which we conceive to be right and reasonable 
dated at Mitcham this 14% day of Decemb™ Anno D.M. 1637. - 
J. Tonstall 
Sam Bernard 

The removal of gates, &c., has long fallen into disuse. The London 
and Portsmouth Railway now divides the common fields into two 
parts, which are rapidly becuming built over. Pain’s firework factory 
occupying a considerable piece of the ground to the east of the rail- 
way, and that the fields were ouce “ Lammas Lands” has now passed 
out of memory. 


(To be continued. ) 


Mill Hall, Horsham. 





; 18 Cottagers, ‘Tenants who om rent fora mean dwelling, with a small garden ad- 
joining. Sometimes we find them occupying four or five acres of land.—Bray. 
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THE ANCIENT BEDESMEN. 
BY REGINALD CORLASS. 


A stRIk1N¢ illustration of the manner in which names have frequently 
had their origin is shown in the case of that applied to the articles 
known as beads. The signification of the Saxon beade was a prayer, 
or something prayed for, and this appellation came to be given to the 
balls forming the rosary used to aid the prayers of the Catholic ritual. 
It would be interesting to know the origin of a custom which, besides 
having formed a part in Christian religious observances, obtains also 
amongst the Mohammedans, and the Asiatic worshippers of the Grand 
Lama. The introduction of the resary has been ascribed to the 
founder of the Dominicans, about the beginning of the 18th century, 
but the Benedictine monks are stated to have used it so early as the 
6th century. Dropping a bead down a string with each prayer re- 
peated, was anciently called bidding the beads. The manner in which 
it was performed is thus described by Bishop Burnet in his “ History 
of the Reformation.” “The form of bidding prayer.was not begun 
by King Henry as some have weakly imagined, but was used in the 
times of popery, as ‘will appear by the form of bidding the beads in 
King Henry the Seventh’s time. The way was, first for the preacher 
to name and open his text, and then to call on the people to go to 
their prayers, and to tell them what they were to pray for; after 
which all the people said‘their beads in a general silence, and the 
minister kneeled down also and said his.” 

Formerly the term beadsman seems to have been employed in a 
general sense, as signifying any one who prayed for the welfare of 
another. Thus did Sir Henry Lee, Queen Elizabeth’s valiant cham- 
pion, use it when through age and infirmity he resigned his champion- 
ship, declaring that henceforth his hands, instead of wielding the 
lance, should be held up to heaven in prayer for her safety ; and that 
now he could no longer be her knight he would be her beadsman. It 
is used in this general manner also by Shakspere in several places, as 
in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, where Proteus says to Valeutine— 

* Tf ever danger do environ thee, 


Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy beadesman, Valentine.” 


We still retain some remnant of this in the words, “ your petitioners 
shall ever pray,” which find their place in our Parliamentary petitions. 

In former days there were regularly appointed and paid bedesmen, 
whose duty it was to offer prayers for the sovereign. Henry VIL. 
established a body of these bedesmen, as appears from an indenture 
amongst the Harleian MSS., made between the King and John Islipp, 
Abbot of St. Peter's, Westminster. In this the Abbot engages to 
“provide and sustain within the said monastery, in the almshouses 
there, therefore made and appointed by the said King, thirteen poor 
men, one of them being a priest.” These were to be “named and 
called the Almesse men of the same King our sovereign lord,” and 
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were “to pray during the life of the said King, our sovereign lord, 
for the good and prosperous state of the same King, our sovereign 
lord, and for the prospering of this his realm.” The dress to be worn 
by these almesse (or alms-) men, was to be a gown and hood and ‘‘a 
scochyn ” (scutcheon) was to be “ made and set upon every of the said 
gownes, and a red rose crowned and émbroidered thereupon.” 

A similar class of almsmen, called King’s Bedesmen, or Blue-Gowns, 
were dependent upon the Scotch Kings. To describe these we cannot 
do better than quote Sir Walter Scott, in the preface to his novel of 
The Antiquary, in which every reader will be acquainted with Edie 
Ochiltree, the Blue-Gown, as one of the most interesting characters. 
“These Bedesmen,” says Sir Walter, “are an order of paupers to 
whom the Kings of Scotland were in the custom of distributing a cer- 
tain alms, in conformity with the ordinances of the Catholic Church, 
and who were expected in return to pray for the royal welfare and 
that of the State. The number is equal to the number of years which 
his Majesty has lived ; and one Blue-Gown additional is put on the 
roll for every returning royal birthday. On the same auspicious era, 
each Bedesman receives a new cluak, or gown of coarse cloth, the 
colour light blue, with a pewter badge, which confers on them the 
general privilege of asking alms through all Scotlaed ; all laws against 
sorning, masterful beggary, and every other species of mendicity, being 
suspended in favour of this privileged class. With his cloak, each 
receives a leathern purse, containing as many shillings Scots (videlicet, 
pennies sterling) as the sovereign is years old ; the zeal of their inter- 
cession for the King’s long life receiving, it is to be supposed, a great 
stimulus from their own present and increasing interest in the object 
of their prayers. On the same occasion one of the Royal Chaplains 
preaches a sermon to the Bedesmen, who (as one of the reverend 
gentlemen expressed himself), are the most impatient and inattentive 
audience in the world. Something of this may arise from a feeling 
on the part of the Bedesmen, that they are paid for their own devo- 
tions, not for listening to those of others. Or, more probably, it 
arises from impatience, natural, though indecorous in men bearing so 
venerable a character, to arrive at the conclusion of the ceremonial of 
the royal birthday, which, so far as they are concerned, ends in a lusty 
breakfast of bread and ale ; the whole moral and religious exhibition 
terminating in the advice of Johnson’s “ Hermit, hoar” to his pruse- 
lyte :— 

‘Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’” 
Extracts are also given from the accounts of the Royal Treasurer, 
concerning the expenses attendant upon this institution. 

Sir Walter. adds that, though at the time he wrote, the institution 
of King’s Bedesmen still existed, they were ‘‘ seldom to be seen on 
the streets of Edinburgh, of which their peculiar dress made them 
rather a characteristic feature.” In the “ Domestic Annals” we are 
told that till ‘‘ recent times cloaks and purses were distributed at the 
end of the Tolbooth of Edinburgh.’’ The Privy Council, under date 
June 2, 1607, speaks of this as a “very ancient and lovable custom,” 
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and ordered that it was “ very necessary and expedient that the said 
custom should be continuit.” 

The ceremony of distributing alms on “ Maunday ” Thursday to a 
number of poor men and women equalling the age of the reigning 
sovereign, is still yearly gone through with some show, in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. Formerly the ceremonial included the washing of 
the feet of the recipients by the King, in commemoration of Christ’s 
doing so to His disciples, when He gave them that “ new command- 
ment,” or mandate, whence this day derives its name. The last of our 

‘monarchs who performed the ceremony in person was James II., such 
being afterwards done by the Royal Almoner. The following account 
of the custom as performed in the reign of George II., will be interest- 
ing :—‘‘ On the 5th of April, 1731, it being Maunday Thursday, the 
King being then in his forty-eighth year, there was distributed, at 
the Banqueting House, Whitehall, to forty-eight poor men and forty- 
eight poor women, boiled beef and shoulders of mutton, and small 
bowls of ale, which is called dinner ; after that, large wooden platters 
of fish and loaves, viz., undressed, one large ling and one large dried 
cod ; twelve red herrings, and twelve white herrings, and four half- 
quartern loaves. Each person had one platter of this provision ; and 
which was distributed to them shoes, stockings, linen and woollen 
cloth, and leathern bags, with one penny, twopenny, threepenny, and 
fourpenny pieces of silver, and shillings, to each about four pounds in 
value. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, Lord High Almoner, 
also performed the annual ceremony of washing the feet of the poor 


in the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, as was formerly done by the Kings 
themselves.” Money and clothing are now distributed without the 
‘ provision,” the ceremony being performed by the Queen’s High 
Almoner, and attended by the well-known “ Beef-eaters ”—the 
Yeomen of the Royal Guard. 





GRANT OF CREST TO JOHN THORNHAGH, OF FENTON, 
CO. NOTTINGHAM, 1582. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 
Dear Sir, 

I have read with much interest the valuable notes on the 
family of Thornhagh, which have appeared in the pages of the ‘‘ RE.t- 
quary,” and are, I observe, concluded at page 288 of Vol. XVII. A 
pedigree of this family will be found at p. 69 of the Visitations of 
Nottinghamshire, which a few years ago I edited for the Harleian 
Society. On looking through a number of Grants of Arms, which I 
transcribed some time since, I find the following, which as it serves 
to illustrate the genealogical memoir which has appeared in your 
pages is, I think, worthy of being added as a note to it. It will be 
found among a very interesting collection of Grants in Additional MS. 
(British Museum), fo. 92d. 
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The crest given is an amusing cant on the name, though not a very 
apt one, as one has to reverse the name, turning Thorn-hagh into 
Haw-thorne. The custom of granting crests to persons possessed of 
‘‘auncient” Arms was frequent with the Elizabethan Heralds, who 
perhaps adopted this form of grant as a cover, less likely to wound 
the pride of the grantee, by making him appear a novus homo, for what 
really was a grant of arms as well. Probably in few cases of this 
kind any record in the College of Arms could be produced in support 
of a prior right to coat armour. . This view of the case seems to have 
met with little or no attention frum heraldic students, and I feel sure 
that its discussion by some of your learned correspondents would add 
much to the obligations we already owe to the pages of the “ Ret- 
quary ” for many instructive lessons in the science of heraldry. 


Yours very truly, 
Grorce W. MaRsHALL. 


To All and Singuler as well Nobles and Gentils as others to whome these presentes 
shall come be seene heard read or understoode Willm Flower Esquire alias Norroy 
Kinge of Armes and Principall Herald of the East West and North partes of the 
Realme of England, from the Ryver of Trent Northward, sendeth Greetinge in our 
Lord God everlasting. Whereas John Thornhagh of Fenton in the Countie of 
Nottingham Esquire is well borne and descendid of Worthie Progenitors such as have 
of longe tyme used and boren Armes as yo and significant tokens of their Gentry 
and race which lykewise to him by just descent and prerogative of birth ar duly 
deryved, He yet not knowinge of any Creast or Cognoysance properly belonginge 
unto his auncient Armes (as unto very meny auncient Cotes of Armes there be none) 
hath required me the said Norroy to assigne unto his suid auncient Armes a Creast 
or Cognoysance meet and lawful to be boren without prejudice or offence to any 
other person. In consideration wherof for a further dodeadiinn of the worthynes of 
the said John Thornhagh and at his instant request I the said Norroy Kinge of 
Armes by power and Authoritie to me comitted by Letters Patentes under the greate 
Seal of England have assigned given and graunted unto the said John Thoruhagh to 
his auncient Armes beinge Argent three Crosses Formees sable with two Annulets in 
the centre of the shield gueules entrelaced ; for his Creast or Cognoysance upon the 
healme on a torce or wreathe argent and sable a Hawthorne tree bearynge beryes and 
blossoms all in proper colour, with Mantelles gueules doubled or lyned argent,—As 
wore playnly appeereth depicted in the margine hereof Which Armes and Creast 
or Cognoysance and every part and parcell thereof I the said Norroy Kinge of Armes 
do by these presentes ratifie confirme give and graunt unto the said Jobn Thornhagh 
and to his ofspringe and posterite for ever. He and they the same to have hold use 
beare enjoy and shew foorth at all tymes and for ever hereafter at his and their libertie 
and pleasure with their due differences accordinge to the Lawe of Armes without the 
impediment lett or interruption of any person or persons. In witnesse wherof I the 
said Norroy Kinge of Armes have herevnto subscribed my name and sette to the 
Seale of myne Office tlie fourth day of February In the yere of our Lord God a 
Thousand fyve hundred eightie two, and in the xxv*" yere of the reigne of our most 
gracious souereigne Lady Queene Elizabeth, etc. 


Transcribed from the original p =! Wyllam Flower alias 


12° October A° 1686, now in 
the possession of 
Hen. St. George Clarenceux, 


orrey Roy Darmes. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF DERBY.* 
BY THE REV. ©. F, R. PALMER. 


In the time of Alexander de Stavensby, who became Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield in the year 1224, and died Dec. 26th, 1288, 
the Friar-Preachers were first established at Derby. The exact date 
of their settlement in this ancient town is not known, nor how the 
site of their house was acquired. The Priory stood in the parish of 
St. Werburgh, close to the streamlet called Bramley Brook, now 
Bramble Brook, where it crosses the Uttoxeter Road. 

The Convent-church was dedicated to “ Our Lady of the Annun- 
ciation ;” and towards the erection Henry III. gave considerable 
pecuniary aid. On Oct. 18th, 1239, he ordered the keepers of the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield (the See being vacant, and the 
temporalities in the Crown for the time) to let these Friars have 
twenty marks as a royal gift for the works of the Church.* Again, 
March 9th, 1241-2, he gave another precept to the same for ten 
marks towards the buildings ;> and as Master Ralph de Lacok ceased 
to be keeper when only four marks of this sum for the Church had 
been advanced, he enjoined this Ralph’s successor, Master Simon 
de Wauton, Jan. 12th, 1242-3, to pay the six marks in srrears with- 
out farther delay.* And July 11th, 1244, the King issued a mandate 
to the keeper of the Bishopric of Chester, to give 10/., if he had that 
sum in hand, as a royal gift towards the fabric of the Church.* As 
all these payments were made out of the revenues of the diocese, it 
seems probable that Bishop Stavensby had been the patron and 
friend of the Friars; and his successors in the See would by canon 
Jaw enjoy the privileges of founders. The Church was not finished 
for more than thirty-six years; for Edward I., August 21st, 1275, 
being at Tideswell, near Sheffield, gave five marks out of the royal 
exchequer to these Friars of Derby, ‘‘ in subsidium ecclesie sue ibidem 
construende.””¢ 

The extent of the first site of this house is uncertain, but it ap- 
pears to have been increased to eight or ten acres, including the site 
of all the buildings and the churchyard ; and afterwards the Friars 
enlarged their bounds till they had altogether 16a, 1r 20p. The 
site was enclosed within walls, and had a public entrance at Friar 
Gate. 

By awri* dated Feb. 21st, 1292-3, and attested by F. Walter de 
Wyntreburn, it was directed that an inquisition should be made as 
to whether Master Andrew le Jovene, of Derby, might assign 8}r. of 
meadow to these Friars. The enquiry was accordingly made March 
18th, and it was found that Master Andrew might grant this land 
without damage to any one ; that the land was held of the Crown by 





* Also for an account of this Priory, see “ RELIQUARY,” Vol. III., pages 92 to 99. 


* Liberate, 23 Hen. III., m. 3. b Liberate, 26 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 8. 
© Liberate, 27 Hen. III., m. 10. 4 Liberate, 28 Hen. ITI., m. 7. 
* Liberate, 3 Edw. I., m. 3. 
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the service of a farthing a-year, and that it was worth only 12d. a- 
year. But on the part of the Crown it was ordered, that no grant 
should be made without the royal license, as the land was held in 
capite, and that the King should have a guarantee against damage in 
the time of wardship.' And no royal license appears on record. 

Twenty-five years later, another application was made to the 
Crown. In compliance with a writ dated Oct. 20th, 1818, an in- 
quisition was taken, Nov. 4th, at Derby, as to whether Ranulph de 
Petto, of this town, might freely assign to the Friars 10a. of land 
contiguous to their homestead for enlarging it. This land was held 
of the Benedictine Nuns, near Derby, at 7s. a-year, and over and 
above this service was worth 12d. a year; and it might be thus 
granted without damage. So the royal license for the purpose was 
conceded Nov. 14th following." Petto accordingly made over 4a. to 
the Friars, but died before he had completed the transfer of the rest. 
Afterwards the Prior and his brethren, in 1340, petitioned the King 
to permit John de la Corner to assign 1a. of land to them in part 
satisfaction for the remaining 6a.; and as a favourable answer was 
returned on inquisition, the royal license was given, March 8th, 
1840-1, to carry out the purpose.! 

The history of this Convent is very fragmentary; but several in- 
cidents, from time to time, throw great interest over it. 

In the little legends of the order is one relating to a “ Frate 
Ruffolo,” of Derby, as the Italian chronicler calls him, who died on 
Whit-Sunday (May 27th), 12573 





f Inq. ad quod dampn., 21 Edw. I., No. 117. Jurors: Rich. de Cardual, John de 
Chaddesden, Ad. Chubbok, Will. de Stoke, Geoff. Fraunceys, Simon de Not’, Hen. le 
Peyntour, Hen. de Trusseley, Will. Swift, Rog. Gery, Steph. de Chelardeston, Simon 
de Normunton, Hugh de Cestrefeld, and Roger le Spenser. 

& Ing. ad quod dampn., 12 Edw. II., No. 48. Jurors: Will. dela Sale of Derby, 
John son of John de la Cornere, Rob. de Barneby, John de Preston, Geoff. de 
Binington, Simon de Chedele, Ralph de Hone, Geoffr. de Ornych, John Hachet, 
Pagan le Draper, John de Meryng, and Will. le Lovird. 

» Pat. 12 Edw. II., p. 1, m. 16. 
i Pat. 15 Edward III., p. 1, m. 35. 

i The legend runs as follows :—In the Convent of Derby there was a young man 
called, according to Girardi, Frate Ruffolo. He goes on some affair of his Order to 
a neighbouring town [Nottingham ?] where he falls mortally sick, and is charitably 
received by the Friar-Minors already settled there. As death draws nigh, he de- 
voutly receives the holy Sacraments, being assisted by two of the good Francis- 
cans, and three of his own Order. Just as he is ready to give up his soul, and has 
closed his eyes with his own hands, he begins to smile, and explains his joy by de- 
claring that the glorious King St. Edmund bas entered his cell, and the whole 
chamber is filled with angelic spirits. Then ‘our great and blessed Lady’ comes, to 
whom the Friars sing the Salve. Buta great fear falls on him, and the pallor of death 
overspreads his face, when he sees our Lord Jesus Christ come to judge him; in a 
mortal agony he shakes from head to foot, and a deadly sweat falls in copious 
streams. He is heard defending his cause before the Supreme Judge, saying some- 
times, “ It is true,” sometimes, “It is not ;” then praying our Lady not to forsake 
him ; at other times setting at nought the accusations of the enemy. At last he 
says—‘'O my Jesus, pardon that offence, for it was slight.” “What, my brother,” 
exclaims the Superior, “ are we judged for such small offences?” ‘‘ Even so,” 
replies the dying man, “these no less than graver ones appear before this tribunal, 
and we must suffer the punishment of all.”” They exhort him to put full trust in 
the mercy of the Lord. Then, again, rejoicing, he replies—“ Assuredly, He is mer- 
ciful, and I have tasted of His mercy.”” And, so saying, he sweetly expires, May 
27th, in the P age 3 1257, on which day is kept, that year, the feast of Pentecost.—Pio, 
Delle Vite de gli Huomini di 8S. Domenico : 1607 
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Amongst the thirty-nine houses of Friar-Preachers which shared 
in the legacies and mortuary alms. of the late Queen Eleanor of 
Castile, this Convent received 5/., paid, soon after Michaelmas, 1291, 
out of her legacies by her executors to the Provincial, F. William de 
Hotham.* 

In 1810, the Provincial Chapter of the Friars was held here. On 


August 8rd, Edward II. issued to the Chapter the usual writ De _ 


orando pro rege, for himself his Queen, and kingdom ; and on the 
7th, the King and Queen gave 10/., through F. John de Wrotham, 
Prior of London, for two days’ food of the Fathers during their 
solemn assembly.™ 

A king’s messenger was paid, Nov. 27th, 1823, for carrying a 
royal letter to John de Reding, ordering him to pay the costs of the 
Friar-Preachers of Derby." Edward II. was at Nottingham from 
Nov. 9th to 24th, and at Ravensdale from the latter date to Dec, 
16th ; and it is probable that, whilst in the neighbourhood, he might 
have visited Derby, and put the Friars tosome expense. In January, 
1324-5, this King was at Tutbury and Derby on the 11th, and at 
Melbourne on the 12th; and when he arrived in Derby he gave 
8s. 8d. to the twenty-six Friars here (a groat each) through F. Peter 
de Lullyngton, to find them in food for one day.° 

In 1844, a serious affair occurred, when a party of men broke into 
the enclosure, felled trees and carried them off, along with other 
goods and chattels, to the value of 60/., and beat, wounded, and ill- 
treated the men and servants of the Convent. Paying a fine of 
20s.,° the Prior, June 10th, obtained a writ of oyer and terminer 
directed to the four Justices, Nicholas de Cantilupe, Richard de 
Wylughby, Roger Hillary, and Roger de Baukwell, in order to bring 
the matter under due course of law. The assaulting parties were— 
John de Preston, Peter of the Halle, Will. Gilbert of Chaddesden, 
Matthew de Barkere, Rich. le Oyler spicer, Adam de Shardelowe, Hen. 
de Bredon, Will. Nayl of Derby, Ivo le Sadeler of Derby, John son 
of John de Chaddesden, Rob. Alibun, Rich. Alybun, Elias de Trowell, 
Henr. de Coventr, chaplain, John de Crych, chaplain, Peter le Prentys, 
Walter le Mustarder, Nich. de Aleby, Thomas Proudfot, Henr. de le 
Howe, Geoffr. de Normonton, John Tey, Will. son of Will. del Oke, 
Simon de Notyngham, John de Notyngham, William de Notyngham, 
Walt. Tarre, Hen. del Wode, Rog. de Broghton, Will. Shayle, 
Thomas de Tuttebury jun., Geoffr. de Berde, Will. de Repyndon 
skinner, John Caundeby, John Danvers, John de Bux, Simon de 
Bynyngton, John de Bynyngton linendraper, Rich. le Loksmyth, 
Augustin de Leek, John le Gaper souter, John de Brews souter, and 
John de Morley, and “other evil-doers and disturbers of the peace,””* 
The whole affair has an aspect of the enforcement of a claim to 





k Rot. (garderob. ) liberationum pro regina, 19-20 Edw. I. 
1 Claus., 4 Edw. II., m. 23 dorso. 
m Exit. Scac., Pasch, 4 Edw. II., p. 2, m. 
n Lib. de partic. 7 sar. forinsecar. sae Hom A to 17 Edw. IT. 


© Garderob. t. expensar. forinsecar., _ 18 Edw. 11. 
P Fin., 18 Edw. III., m. 


a Pat. 18 Edw. III., p. 1, m. ‘ dorso. 
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some of the Convent lands, with just so much assault and battery as 
was necessary to make out a sound legal case. Unfortunately nothing 
more is recorded in the matter, which probably came to an amicable 
termination, for there is no entry in respect to it on the assize-rolls. 

The Provincial Chapter was again celebrated here in 1346, towards 
the expenses of which the King gave 15/., paid, Nov. 22nd, out of the 
exchequer." 

Sir Thomas de Chaworth, Knt., the elder, by will dated Nov. 6th, 
1847, bequeathed half a mark to the Convent of Friar-Preachers at 
Derby.* 

A curious example of the secular purposes to which monastic 
buildings were subjected, occurs in 1354, when it appears that this 
house was used as a royal wool-store. In May, John de Bredon, one 
of the wool-collectors for Derbyshire, was convicted of being a de- 
faulter to the amount of 4/. 15s. 73d., and was lodged in the Fleet 
Prison. Amongst other short-comings he let a sarplar of wool re- 
main in the house of the Friar-Preachers of Derby, till the greater 
part rotted, and then kept in his own hands and sold what was still 
sound.* 

Sir Roger de Bankewell, late Rector of Dronfield, by will dated 
Dec. 21st, 1866, at the house of the Carmelites, in Doncaster, and 
proved Jan. 8th following, hequeathed 20s. to the Prior and Convent, 
and 12d. to each Friar here.* 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, being at Ravensdale, August 
27th, 1874, ordered three oaks to be given to these Friars, within 
the ward of Beaurepair.” 

To the Provincial Chapter of the Order held here in 1376, the 
King gave 20/. in aid of the expenses, which was paid July 17th, 
through F. Heury Warmwell.” 

F. John de Muren was charged with a “ theft,” or act of appropri- 
ation without his superior’s license here, and the matter went before 
the Master-General of the Order at Rome, who, June 18th, 1890, 
acquitted him, after a private and public examination had been made. 
At the same time, the General made him master of the students in 
the Convent of Lincoln, gave him the cell there, which F. Rodolph 
de Luda had constructed, and forbad his removal without his consent, 
except in case of crime.* 

In his royal progress, in 1408, Henry IV. went from Nottingham 
to Derby, July 13th, remained in this town all the 14th, and next 
day continued on to Burton-on-Trent. During his stay here, he took 
up his abode and was entertained at this Priory, and on the day of 
his departure he bestowed two marks on the Friars for various 
damages done by the royal family.” 

Sir Nicholas Strelley, Knight, by will dated June 830th, 1480, and 

® Exit. Scac., Mich. 21 Edw.IIl,m.14.  — 
* Testamenta Eboracensia, p. 47. 
t L. Treas. Remembr. Mem. Roll. Status et vis. term. Trin., 28 Edw. III. 
* Testamenta Eboracensia, p. 82. 
Y Reg. of Grants, Charters, &c., of the Duchy of lomemates, Vol. XII., fol. 208. 
w Exit. Scac., Pasch., £0 Edw. III., m. 20. 


x Ex Reg. Mag. Gen. Ord. Roma asservato. 
¥ Compot. Thome More, cler., custod. Gard. Hospitii Regis, 4 Hen. IV. 
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proved Sept. 26th following, bequeathed 10s. to the Friar-Preachers 
of Derby, to celebrate a trental for his soul and for the souls of all 
the faithful dead." 

Robert Bothe, Nov. 10th, 1476, bequeathed ‘‘ to eu’y hows of the 
Freris bothe of Notyngham and Derby ijs. vjd., to haue in eu’y hows 
xxx massis said at the syghte of the P’ors of the plasis. It’, 1 be- 
quethe to eu’y couent of the howsis afor said a quartier of malt, to 
be rememburt in thayr deuowt p’yers.’”* 

William, Lord Hastings, June 27th, 1481, left legacies to the 
Friars of Nottingham, Northampton, Leicester, and Derby, and to 
other persons and poor folks of the said shires, at the discretion of 
his executors.” 

The Friars enjoyed a small yearly rent issuing out of a tenement 
in Alveston, near Derby ; we can only conjecture that it was a gift or 
bequest for some mortuary foundation. 

This Convent consisted of about thirty religious, and when the 
troubles of the Reformation fell on the Order, and a great part of the 
Friar-Preachers of England, in 1534 and 1535, withdrew from the 
country into Ireland, Scotland, and Flanders, the number was re- 
duced to half-a-dozen. At last the day of destruction came. Dr. 
John London visited the Convent, aud Jan. 8rd., 1538-9, suppressed 
it. The act of surrender was sigued by F. Lawrence Spounar, prior, F. 
William Remyngtun, F. Thomas Calton, F. Robert Sadler, F. Maurice 
Mawryngtun, and F. William Hixworthe; and was made.through 
their attorneys John Redyng and Edward Power, to London and Ed- 
ward Baskerfild, clerks, who had been commissioned to receive 
it. On Feb, 21st following, the Church-plate of the Convent was 
delivered by Thomas Thacker into the royal treasury.‘ 

The house and land of the Convent being now secularised, were 
immediately let to John Sharpe, gent., as yearly tenant, at a rent of 
54s.; but he obtained a royal lease of the whole, Feb. 14th, 1589-40, 
for twenty-one years from the previous Michaelmas, at the same rent, 
the materials of all superfluous buildings and trees being reserved to 
the Crown.® 

The lands and rents were as follows :— 

The house and site, with gardens and orchards ... 10s. 6d. 
A meadow west of the site, of 8a. ..........cesecceeses 8s. 
A small meadow of 4a. 

A croft of abutting on the meadow 

Nine cottages let at 8s. each 


Rent or yearly pension of a tenement in Alvaston 
in the tenure of Sir John Porte, Knt. ......... 


Total 





* Testamenta Eboracensia, part 2, p. 3. 
®* Law Papers relating to Cheshire. Harl. MSS., cod 1991, f. 187». 
» Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta, Vol. I., p. 368. ° 
¢ Surrenders: Derby, Blackfriars ; No. 71. 
4 Williams’ Account of Monastic Treasures Confiscated. (Abbotsford Club). 
* Miscellaneous Books of the Court of Augmentations, Vol. ccxii., fol. 87°. 
{ Ministers’ Accounts, 31-32 Hen. VIII., No. 126; and four succeeding years. 
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The particulars for the sale of this property (wherein it was stated 
that the trees on the land were barely sufficient to repair and main- 
tain the site and hedges) were made out, May 30th, 1543, for John 
Hynde, sergeant-at-law, also for Master Sacheverell, and June 4th 
the first four lots for Thomas Sutton.* But Hynde received the 
grant, Oct. 1st, at twenty-four years’ purchase (58/. 8s.) by ser- 
vice of the twentieth part of a fief and the rent or tenth of 5s. 4d. ; 
and he had issues from the previous Lady-day." Hynde had a royal 
license, Jan. 24th, 1548-4, to alienate the whole to John Sharpe.' 
Sharpe died seized in 1558, and was succeeded by his kinsman, 
Thomas Sharpe, who by a royal precept to the escheater of Derby- 
shire, dated June 20th, had seisin given him. In after-times, the 
land passed successively to several families. 

The seal of this Convent attached to the deed of surrender is still 
in a fair state of preservation. It is of the usual vesica shape, and 
bears the B. Virgin and St. Gabriel standing, and between them the 
word pomini of the response, ‘‘ Ecce ancilla Domini, fiat,” etc. Be- 
neath, in a trefoiled arch, the figure of a Friar praying. Around the 
whole, the legend, s’ c’VENTVS FR’M PREDICATOR’ DEREBEYE. It has 
been very accurately and finely engraved in the third volume of the 
“ Reliquary ” (and here re-introduced), and to the interesting article 
there given, our readers are referred for matters which it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. 


These are all the particulars we have gleaned concerning this 
Priory. They are, indeed, but scanty relics of the past which have 
floated down the stream of time, like 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along.” 
And they depict the history of this foundation just as the sere leaves 
represent the oak from which the storm has scattered them. 





® Particulars for Grants, 85 Hen. VIII.. Hynde (John) grantee; sect. I. Also 
Particulars, Sutton (Thomas) grantee. 
h Pat. 35 Hen. VIII., p. 6, m. 4 (35). 
' Pat. 35 Hen. VIIL, p. 4, m. 17 (15). 
) Originalia, 4-5 Phil. and Mary, p. J, ro. 26. 
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THE “DERING” ROLL OF ARMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET AND CHARLES RUSSELL. 


CaMOYS, JOHN DE, 92 8.—Query if same as John, 2nd Baron de Camoys of Surrey, 
aged 26 in 1277, and who died before 1299. He was son and heir of Ralph, 1st 
Baron, who died 1277.—C. H. P. , 

CAMVILLE, GEOFFREY DE, 93> 5.—Geoffrey, Ist Baron de Camville, of Clifton, died 
1308. Son and heir of William, bro. of Gerard, 3rd baron of the elder line ; and 
cousin to Richard, 4th baron of the same (living 1217), whose daughter and heir, 
Idonea, married William de Longespee, 3rd Earl of Salisbury.—C. H. P. A Geo- 
ffrey de Camville was, in 1274, husband to Matilda, daughter and heir of Guy de 
Bryan, by Eva, sole daughter and heir of Henry, 4th baron de Traci, whose Ing. 
p.m. was taken in that year, and said Matilda found to be his next heir. The 
‘* Historic Peerage,” however, in account of Traci, says that Nicholas, 5th baron 
Martin, whose Ing: P. m. is dated in 1282, was first husband of this Matilda. But 
it is obvious that, if above Geoffrey be identical with the 1st Baron de Camville 
who did not die till 1308, she could not have been even the second wife of the 
baron Martin in question. 

CAMVILLE, Ros. DE, 89» 19.—R. C. G., p. 472, A®°. 21 Edw. I., and p. 545, A°. 25 
Edw. I. Johanna, who was wife of Robert de Camvile mentioned in respect of 
the manor of Laghton’, Sussex, received by her from the King in exchange for 
the manor of Westerham (Kent), which she held in dower. 

CANTELO (id est CANTELUPE), JOHN DE, 95 17.—Will’us de Cantelo held half a fee in 
Thremworth, Kent, ‘‘ ratione custod’ hered’ Hamonis de Valoynes,”’ temp. Hen. 
III.— ‘Testa de Nevill,” p. 206 

CERNE, PHILIP DE, 95> 15.—The surname “‘ Cerne or Serne,” occurs in R. C. G, ‘‘ St. 
George ” Roll, Harleian MS. No. 6137, fo. 88 5, “ Philip d’ Cerne”—same arms 
as the Harleian 6137 version of “‘ Dering” Roll. 

CHAMBERLAIN, PHILIP, 93° 6. 

CHAMBERLAIN, WM., 93° 4. 

CHAMBERNOUN (or CHAMPERNOUN), HEN. DE, 94 5.—‘‘ St. George” Roll, Harleian 
MS. No. 6137, fo. 76 14, ‘‘ Heré (query Henri) d’ Cha’bern’n (Chambernoun) ”— 
Gu. crusilly or, and a saltire vair. 

CHAMBERNOUN, JOHN, 96 1. 

CHAMPAIGNE (Lat. ‘‘de CaMPaNniA”), ROB. DE, 90 17.—Rob’tus de Campana held 
one fee in Norton and Newenham, Kent, temp. Hen. III.—‘‘ Testa de Nevill,” 
p. 208. R.C.G., p. 67, A°. 40 Hen. III. Robert, son of Robert Compein, alias 
Cumpayn, alias Champiun mentioned. 

CHaworTH, THO. DE, 95 19.—Thomas, 1st, and only, Baron de Chaworth, of Norton, 
co. Derby ; son and heir of William, 3rd baron, ob. ............. Was summoned to 
Parliament in 1299; but never after, nor were any of his posterity. His descen- 
dants continued in lineal male succession until the death of Thomas Chaworth 
without issue, A°, 22 Edw. IV., when Joan, his sister, wife of John Ormond, 
became sole heir. 

CHEYNEY, ALEX. DE, 91 9.—R. C. G., p. 517, A®°. 283 Edw. I. Ing. p. m. of Alexander 
de Cheny alias Cheyny, co. Herts.—William, son and heir, aged 22. Says that 
William de Say, lately deceased (7th baron, ob. 1295), twenty years back enfeoffed 
the said Alexander, and Agnes, his wife, of the manor of Patrikesburn’ (co. Kent). 
Rot. Fin., 24 Edw. I. m. 9 et m. 15, referred to. Compare “St. George” Roll, 
Harleian MS. No. 6187, fo. 87 19. ‘‘ Alixand’ d’ Kenei ”"—Quarterly, or and gu. 
a label of five points sa. each charged three bezants. 

CuIFFoRD, ROGER DE, 94 8.—Roger, 4th baron Clifford, son and heir of Roger, next 
brother to Walter, 8rd baron, who outlived him and died 1263. He died 1285, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Robert (son of his eldest son Roger, who 
married Isabella, eldest daughter and co-heir of Robert, 3rd_baron de Vipont, 
and died in his father’s lifetime), the 1st Baron, whe married Matilda, aunt and 
heir of Thomas, son of Richard, 1st Baron de Clare, of , and was killed 
at the battle of Bannockburn, 1814.—C. H. P. and Dugd. Bar. i. p. 335. 

CopuaM, “le oncle,” HEN. DE, 90 7.—Of Roundal, Kent, was Sheriff of that county 
A°. 29, 80, and the first half of A°. 31 Edw. I.; also A°. 1, and by the style of 
“ Senior,” the last half of A°. 7 Edw. II. Compare ‘‘St. George” Roll, Harleian 
MS., No. 6137, fo. 84 19, “‘ Henri d’ Cobbeham,” Gu. flory or, a cross arg. It is 
singular that Heury de Cobham, “le oncle,” as he was called, in most of the 
Rolls bears the arms of Stephen de Penchesrter (whose daughter he married), 
with the field flory for difference, whereas the arms on his monument in Shorne 
church would appear to have been altogether devoid of the distinction. (See 
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the arms from the monument tricked in Jobn Philipot’s ‘‘ Church Notes of Kent,” 
— MS., No. 3917). Possibly after the death of Penchester he omitted 
em. 

CoBHAM, JOHN DE, 90 4.—Was Sheriff of Kent, as deputy for Peter de Sabaudia (i.e. 
of Savoy), the first half of A°. 26 Hen. ITI.; also for nteees de Criol the last balf 
of that year, and the whole of A°. 27. Likewise, alone, for A°. 44, and the first 
half of A°, 45 of same reign. 

COCKINGTON, HEN. Dk, 96> 11, 

COKEFIELD, Ros. DE, 92% 8.—R. C. G., p. 582, A°. 25 Edward I., Robertus de Coke- 
feld’, alias Kokefeud, co. Suffolk, ng. p. m.—Joanna, his sister, dau. of Adam 
de Kokefeud’, is his heir, and aged 23 years. 

CORANE, SIRE DE, 97> 13. 

CorBET, Ros., 93> 18.—R. C. G., p. 145, A°. 54, Hen. III. Robert Corbet, deceased, 
uncle of William Corbet, co. Salop, was a bastard and died without heirs (at p. 
173, Robert Corbet is referred to as an enemy of the King, whose lands were 
among those confiscated after the battle of Evesham). Ibid. p. 214, A°. 2 Edw. 
I.—A Robert Corbeth is holder of land in co. Salop. 

CORNWALL, RIicH. DE, 94 16.—R.C.G., p. 692, A°. 33 Edw. I., Edmund, son of 
Richard de Cornubia mentioned. Compare “St. George” Roll, Harleian MS., 
No. 6137, fo. 86 9, Richard d’ Cornvaile” —Arg. on a fess sa, three torteaux 
(agreeably to C). 

CosINGcTon, STEPH. DE, 90 20. 

CovERT, Roa. LE, 9215. R.C.G., p. 552, A°. 26 Edw. I., Rogerus de Covert, Inq. 
p m., co. Sussex—John son and heir, aged 12 years. There was still a Covert in 

ent in the days of Elizabeth. See ‘‘Index Pedes Finium’ (Public Record 
Office), vol. 9, fo. 163%., for Sir Walter Covert, deforciant in a fine of 1591. 

CraY, SIMON DE, 90> 3.—‘‘Simo’ de Cray” held half a fee in “ Bromhaye,” Kent, 
temp. Hen. III.—“Testa de Nevill.” Compare “St. George” Roll, Harleian 
MS., No. 6187, fo. 75> 1, ‘‘ Simon d’ Cray "—Gu. a cross engrailed or (no ron 
in dexter chief). R. C. G. p. 230, A°. 8 Edw. I. ‘Simon de Creye De custodia 
Quinque Portuum.” 

CREPIN, WM., 97 8.—Compare No. 148 in Walford’s Roll—‘‘ William Crepin ”—Arg. 

__ three bars engrailed gu. 

CRETING, ADAM DE, 95> 5.—R. C. G., p. 521, A°. 24 Edw. I. Adam de Cretinge, co. 
Hunts and Suffolk, Jng. p. m., John, his heir, aged 21 and more. Ibid. p. 448, 
A°, 20. Edw. I., Adam de Cretinge, husband to Juliana (daughter of Maurice Fitz 
Maurice), late wife of Thomas de Clare defunct. 

CREVEQUER (Fr. ‘‘ CREVE-CEUR”), ROB. DE, 89> 15. Robert, 5th baron de Creve- 
quer, aged 24 in 1262, was living in 1288. Grandson and heir of Hamon, 4th 
baron, who died 1262 (A°. 47 Hen. III ), being son and heir of his eldest son 
Hamon, who died in his lifetime. Robert had issue a son William, who died 
before him, and his three aunts (or their representatives), daughters of Hamon, 
4th baron, by his first wife, Agnes de Avranches, became his heirs, z.e. 1. Agnes, 
the wife of John de Sandwich ; 2. Isolda. wife of Nicholas de Lenham ; 3. Ali- 
anora,, wife of Bertram de Criol ; and 4. Isabel, wife of Henry de Gaunt. 

CRIOL, BERTRAM DE, 90 6.—Was Sheriff of Kent A°. 18 to A®°. 22, and the first half 
of A°. 23 Hen. IIT. Also, by John de Cobham his deputy, for last half of A°. 26, 
and the whole of A°. 27; and, alone, from A®. 28 to A°. 32 of same reign. 

CRIOL, NICH. DE, 91 13. 

CUDHAM, OLIVER DE, 96 6. 

CupHaAM, Ros. DE. 96 7 

DESPENCER, Hucu LE, 95 6.—Hugh, 2nd Baron Despencer, son and heir of Hugh, 
1st Baron, who was killed at the Battle of Evesham, 1265. Created Earl of Win- 
chester 10 May, 1322; hanged, with his son Hugh, 8rd Baron, 9 Oct., 1326. Heir 
to John Le despencer, of co. Leicester, and aged l4at taking of Ing. p. m. of said 
John in A°, 3 Edward I. (R. C. G., p. 218). 

DETLING, Wm. DE, 90> 9.—‘‘ Wm. de Detlynge,” witness to Deed of Robert de Creve- 
quer (89 15), of Kent, dated A°. 52 Hen. II[. “ Willelmus de Detling,” of Kent, 
Aid of A®°. 34 Edw. I. “‘Camden” Roll. 71 8, “‘ Mr. ......... de Detling” (same 
arms), which were afterwards borne, with the tinctures reversed, by Arnold 
Savage, Sheriff of Kent, temp. Edw. I1I.—vide “ Powell” Roll, British Museum, 
Additional MS., No. 26,677, p. 17, space 3. 

Drinant (or DynHAM), OLIVER, 94 15.—R.C.G., A®. 43 Hen. III. Ing. p m. of 
‘* Galfridus de Dynan,” alias Dynham—Oliverus de Dynham, son and heir, aged 
24, co. Devon. Oliver, Ist Baron Dynant, Dinan, or Dynham, died 1298. Son 
and heir of Geoffrey Dinant, 8rd baron, ob. 1258. Left Josce Dinant, son and 
heir, et. 26.—C. H. P. : 

Dinant (or DyNHaM), Ros., 94 13.—R. C. G., p. 253, A°. 5 Edw.I. “ Robertus de 
Dynam, alias Dyneham, et Emma uxoris ejus, filia Hugonis de Wodeworth’ de- 
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functi. De custodia manerii.” Said Emma under age, and the custody of manor 
of Luvestleg’, co. Devon, which her father held of John de Mandevile, is in hands 
of said John. 

DUNSTANVILLE, WALTER DE, 96> 6.—Walter, 5th baron de Dunstanvill, son and heir 
of Walter, 4th baron, ob. 1240. He died 1269, leaving a daughter and heir, Pe- 
a a ~~ of Robert de Montfort (93 15), which Robert died soon after- 
wards.— C. H. P. 

EaSTLING, RALPH DE, 90 16.—R.C.G., p. 552, A°. 26 Edw. I. Radulphus de Es- 
lingge, co. Kent, Jng. p. m.—Alicia, his daughter and heir, aged 34 years. Alice, 
daughter and heir of Ralph de Estling, married Fulke de Peyforer, about begin- 
ning of Edw. I., and carried to him North Court, in Estling (Kent), their capital 
seat. Fulke Peyforer had a Charter of Free Warren for it in A°, 32 Edw. I.— 
Philipot, “‘ Villare Cantianum,” p. 146. Radulfus de Esling held half a feein 
Esling, Kent, temp. Hen. III.—“ Testa de Nevill,” p. 207. 

EcHINGHAM, WM. DE, 92 12.—R. C. G., p. 54, A®°. 37 Hen. III. Ing. p. m. of a 
Wm. de Echingham—Simon, his brother and heir, aged 35—co. fone and 
Somerset. 

Enesy, Ros., 96 12. 

FaUKHAM, WM. DE, 90° 4.— Will’s de Faukenh’m held a quarter of a fee in Esse, and 
two and a half fees in Sufflete, Kent, temp. Hen. IlJ.—‘‘ Testa de Nevill,” pp. 
208 and 210. R. C.G., p. 421, A°. Edw. I. Willelmus de Falkham—pro Abbate 
et Conventu de Tavistok’.—Inquisition ad quod damnum. 

FERINGES, RICH. DE, 93 8. 

FreneEs, SIRE DE, 97 20.—Compare ‘“‘ Camden” Roll, 71 11, “Sire de fenes "—Arg. 
a lion rampant regardant sa. 

Fitz ALAN, BRIAN, 95 20. Brian, 2nd baron Fitz-Alan, of Bedale, died ante 1276.— 
Son and heir of Alan Fitz-Brian, the lst baron, ob. 1190. Was succeeded by his 
son and heir, Brian, the 1st and only Baron—C. H. P. 

Fitz ALAN, JOHN LE, 91> 18.—John, 6thbaron Fitz-Alan, of Clun, son and heir of 
John, 5th baron, who died 1240. Upon death of his mother, Isabel de Albini’s 
brother Hugh, 5th Earl of Arundel, he succeeded to Arundel, and died seised of 
it 1272.—C. H. P. 

Fitz GERALD, MaAvRICE, 94 2. 

Fitz HUMPHREY, WALTER, 96 16. 

Fitz Jonn, Ricu., 94 4.—Richard, 2nd Baron Fitz-John, aged 24 in 1276, ob. in 
France, 1297. Brother and heir of John, lst Baron, ob. 1276, successor of John, 
2nd baron, ob. 1258. This Richard left no issue. Maud, his eldest sister and 
co-heir, married 1. Gerard (3rd baron?) de Furnival, and 2. William de Beau- 
ebamp, 10th Earl of Warwick ; Isabel, his second sister, married Robert (3rd 
baron?) de Vipont ; Aveline, his third sister, was the wife of Walter de Burgh; 
ae Ulster ; and Joan, his fourth sister and co-heir, married Theobald le 

tiller. 

Fitz Let, WmM., 92> 10.—Same surname as Filel ? : 

Fitz NEEL, Ros., 94° 1.—R. C. G., p. 43, A°. 36 Hen. III., Zng. p.m. of Agnes 
Basset, co. Bucks—Robertus filius Nigelli is her next heir, and aged 30 years. 
Ibid. p. 117, A°. 49 Hen. I[I.—De manerio de La Hyde quod fuit Roberti filii 
Nigelli interfecti in Bello de Evesham ; et de manerio de Boclaund in comitatu 
Buck’. Ibid. p. 726, A°. 84 Edw. I. Robertus le Fitz Nel, miles, mentioned in 
connection with Priory and Convent of Donestaple in an Inquisition ad quod 
damnum. 

Fitz Roger, Ros., 93° 16.—Robert Fitz Roger, Ist Baron Clavering, died 1810. 
Son and heir of Roger Fitz-John, 4th baron, who died 1249. Signed the cele- 
brated Letter from the Barons of England to Pope Boniface VIII. in 1301. 

Fitz Roy, Ricu., 89° 13.—So styled from his being a natural son of King John. 
He married Rohesia de Dovor, heiress to Chilham Castle, Kent. Seems to have 
been subsequently called Richard de Dovor. Richard Fitz Roy, and “‘ Roys,” his 
wife, are entered in the “‘ Testa de Nevill,” formerly considered to be an account 
of fees held at the time of the marriage of Isabel, sister of Henry III., ¢.¢., in his 
20th year. Possibly the record dates from somewhat later than this, in reality, 
but it is certainly anterior to the accession of Edw. I. Compare Glover’s Roll, p. 
9, “ Richard de Dovre "—Gu. two leopards nt or. 

Fitz WALTER, Ros. LE, 94> 19.—Robert, 1st Baron Fitz-Walter, died 1825. Son 
and heir of Walter, 4th baron, ob. 1257. Signed the Letter to the Pope in 1301.— 
C. H. P. 

Fitz Warinr, FULK LE, 96> 8.—Either Fulke, 2nd baron Fitz-Warine, ob. 1268, or 
his son and heir, Fulke, Ist Baron, who died 1314.—C. H. P. 

FLANDERS, BALDWIN OF, 97 12. 

FLANDERS, THE CONSTABLE OF, 97° 4. 
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Gatton, Hamon pz, 91> 9.—R C. G., p. 110, A°. 48 Hen. III., Ing. p. m. of Robert 
de Gatton’, co. Surrey—Hamo, son and heir, aged 22. Ibid. p. 440. Ae. 20 Edw. 
I., Hamo de Gatton, Inq. p. m co, Surrey and Kent .—Hamo, son and heir, aged 
28. Ibid. p. 608, A°. 29 Edw: Hamo de Gatton, Ing. p. m., co. Surrey— id- 
mund, son and heir, aged half. eae Ibid. p. 774, A°. 29 and 80 Edw. I. Hamo 
de Gatton, Ing. p. m., co. Kent—Edmund, son and heir, aged half-a-year. Eliza- 
beth, eldest of the two daughters of Hamo de Gatton, who were eventually co- 


heirs to their brother Edmund, married William de Dene, and carried to him 

Throwley (Hundred of Faversham, Kent), the capital mansion of the Gattons.— 

Philipot. * Villare Cantianum,” p. 840 ; see also “ Archeologia Cantiana,” vol. 5, 
222. 


p- ‘« Hamo de Gattone ” was Sheriff of Kent part of the 13th, and the whole 
of the 14th year of Edward I. 

GENNE, WM. LE, 90> 6. 

GENVILL, GEOFFREY DE, 94 3.—Peter (Courthope says ‘‘ Peter or Geoffrey”), 1st 
baron de Genvill, died 1249 (A°. 38 Hen. III.) ; married Maud, daughter of Gilbert 
de Laci, and granddaughter and co-heir of Walter, 6th baron de Laci, of Trym, 
in Ireland, and obtained with her the Castle of Ludlow. Succeeded by Geoffrey, 
son and heir, the lst Baron, — Ay apparently the person commemorated by the 
Roll. He died circa, 1307.—C. H. P. 

GirFaRD, Ex1as, 93> 9.—Elias, 6th baron Giffard, of Brimsfield, died 1248. John 
Giffard, his son and heir, then aged 17.—C. H. P. 

GiFFaRD, OsBERT. 95 12.—Osbert, 2nd baron Giffard of the elder line. Son and heir 
of Osbert Giffard, lst baron, a ‘natural son of King John. 

GIFFARD, Ros., 95» 7. 

GIFFARD, WALTER, 93 17. 

GIFFARD, LE Bevur, 95 13.—Compare Parliamentary Roll, ‘‘ Johan Giffard le besuf,” 
co. Oxon.—Gu. three lions passant arg. and a label az. 

Gorpon, ApaM, 96 4.—Compare “St. George” Roll, Harleian MS., No. 6187, fo. 
79> 14, “ Adam Gurdun,”—Gu. three fleurs-de-lis arg. Cassell’s History of Eng- 
land (vol. 1, pp. 295 and 296), says that after the Battle of Evesham (fought 1265), 
“in the forests of Hampshire the famous Adam Gourdon defied the royal autho- 
rity. This baron was one of the most gallant soldiers of his time, and from the 
recesses of the forest he conducted rapid movements against the royal troops, 
inflicting upon them heavy losses. * * [ a battle fought in a 
wood near Alton, the prince encountered the redoubtable Adam Gourdon in single 
combat. The prince struck him from his horse, and when the vanquished knight 
lay at his mercy, instead of despatching him, Edward gave him his life, and, on 
the same night, presented him honourably to the queen, and obtained for him a 
full pardon. The story ends like a romance, for we are ‘told that the prince took 
Sir Adam de Gourdon into his especial favour, and was ever afterwards faithfully 
served by him.” 

GosHALL, WALTER DE, 90 20.—Ranulph de Gosebaule held land under the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the 8th year of Henry III. (1224). This appears, by the Fine 
Roll of A°. 25 Hen. III. (1241), to have been a knight's fee and a half in Goshall 
(Kent); Ranulph being then dead, and his son and heir Walter in ssion of 
it. Walter de Goshall was living in A°. 37 of that reign (1235) in which year he 
entered into a final concord wi 60, = acres of land in Ash (Kent).—Planché 
“ History of Ash-next-Sandwi 

GRanDIN, Wm., 92° 6. 

GRANDISON, OTHO DE, 96 7.—Query ancestor to Otho, Ist Baron de Grandison, of 
the elder line, who married Beatrix, daughter and co-heir of Sir Nicholas Mal- 
mains (ob. A°. 23 Edw. III.), of the Ockley brauch of that family. 

Gras, NICH. LE, 91> 6 

*GREY, BERNARD DE, 94> 18, 

Grey, Ricu. DE, 95 1.—Lord of Codnor, co. Derby ; living 1258. Son and heir of 
Henry de Grey, Lord of Thurrock, co. Essex (by grant from Richard I.), who 
was living in 1224. John de Grey, his son and heir (8rd baron of the Codnor 
Tne), died 127 1271, leaving Heury de Grey, his son and heir (the 1st Baron), then 17 
onl 

Pe = ont dy DE, ‘91 7. 

Haket, RaLPH, 90> 14.—R. C. G., 246, A°. 4 Edw. I., in list of Rebels against 
Henry III.—‘‘ Radulph Kaket om (query Haket). Radulfus Haket held one fee in 
Hammewold, Kent, temp. Hen. III.—“ Testa de Nevill, ”” p. 207. 

HANDLO, NICH. DE, 90 5.—R. C. G., p. 246, A°. 4 Edw. fy in list of Rebels against 
Hen. III.—“ Nich. de Hantlo, whose lands his son Richard now holds.” Nich’s 
de Hanlo held one fee in Streete, Kent, temp. Hen. III.—‘‘ Testa de Nevill,” 


p. 208. 





* See Grey, also, under Note to Ore (Richard). 
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HaRDRES, ROB. DE, 90” 15. 

HasTINGs, JOHN DE, 95 9. 

Hastines, WM. DE, 92 19.—‘‘Camden” Roll, 71 16, “Mr. Wm. de Hastinge "— 
same arms. 

Hay, JOHN DE LA, 92 16.—R C.G., p. 118, A®°. 50 Hen. III. John de la Haye, 
husband of Margaret, daughter of Richard de Harcurt, to whom Margaret Com- 
tissa Winton’ (wife of Saier de Quincy, Ist Earl of Winchester), gave the land 
(which said John now endows his daughter with), with Orabele, her ) hter ; co. 
Northampton. Ibid. p. 209, A°. 2 Edward I., Ing. p. m. of John de Haya, alias 
de la Haye, Sussex—John, his heir, aged 20. Compare “St. George” Roll, Har- 
leian MS., No. 6137, fo. 78 10, ‘‘ Joan d’ la Hay ’—Arg. an estoile of seventeen 
points, pierced, gu.; and “Camden” Roll, 68 17, “ Mr. John de la Hay ”—Arg. 
an estoile of twelve points, gu. 

HELION, WALTER DE, 95» 14.—Compare ‘‘St. George” Roll, Harleian MS., No. 
6137, fo. 85 8, ‘‘ Wat’ le Heliun ”—Or, a stag’s-head caboshed sa. ; and ibid. fo. 
85 2, Thomas d’ Haluhcone ”—Gu. three stags’-heads caboshed or, 2 and 1. 

HERICE, HEN. DE, 96 15.—R. C. G., p. 196, A®. 1 Edw. I., —. m. of “‘ Henricus 
pe ne alias Heryz”—John his brother, his heir, etat. 35 years—co. Notts. 
and Derby. 

HERINGAUD, WM., 92 17.—R. C.G., p. 75, A®. 41 Hen. III., Ing. p. m. of Stephen 
Heringod’, co. Kent—Wm., son and heir, aged 40. Ibid. p. 363, A°. 13 Edw. L., 
Wm. Heryngaud (one heir to Wm. de Bruwere), mentioned in an Inquisition ad 
quod damnum, co. Devon. 

HEVER, WM. DE, 90> 7.—“ Willelmus de Heure ” (Hever) was Sheriff of Kent part of 
the Ist, and the whole of the 2nd year of Edward I. 

Hornes (or HoRNE), Wm DE, 97 10—When Ashford Church was rebuilt by Sir John 
Fogge (soon after the marriage of Edward IV. to Elizabeth Widville, in 1464, and 
before the death of her father, Earl Rivers, in 1469, as is apparent), the figure of 
“Richard Horne” was one of those kneeling in coat armour which were placed 
in the windows. He bears on his surcoat, on a chevron , between three 
hunting horns , furnished , three mullets The figures also com- 
prised others of the greatest interest, evidently intended, at least, for portraits ; 
such as Richard Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III.; the Lord omy ot 
the Earl Rivers, and his wife the dowager Duchess of Bedford ; Lord Scales his 
son; “ Guildeford ;” Sir John Fogge, &. See drawings of them in British Mu- 
seum, Additional MS., No. 5479. 

Hosz, NicH. DE La, 96 17.—R. C. G., p. 585, A°. 28 Edw. I., Ing. p. m. of Nich. de 
la Huse, alias Heose, co. Wilts (the only Nicholas in the pedigree). Peter de la 
Heose “ nepos ” of said Nicholas, his heir, and aged 40 years and upwards. 

HovcHam, Rog. DE, 91> 3. 

HUNTINGFIFLD, CAEL DE, 96 9. 

HUNTINGFIELD, PETER DE, 91 1.—“ Petrus de Huntingfeud” was Sheriff of Kent, 
A°. 11, 12, and part of A°. 18 Edward I. : 

Hussey, HEn., 92 6.—Henry, 5th baron de Hoese or Husee, ob. 1289. Son and heir 
of Matthew, 4th baron, ob. 1242 (Courthope says 1262, but see R. C. G., p. 54, 
A°. 87 Hen. III., Ing. p. m. of Matthew Hose, alias Huse, co. Sussex—Henry, 
son and heir, then ag 18). 

L’ IsLe, GERALD DE, 93 2.—See Glover’s Roll, p. 14—arms of “ Warin Fitz Gerald.” 

u. a leopard arg. crowned or. ; 
L’ Istz, Ros. DE, 93> 3.—Robert, only baron, L’ Isle, of Rugemont, having married 
sia, sister and co-heir of John de Wahull, acquired divers lands in the counties 
of Kent, York, &c. Living 1264.—C. H. P. Compare “ Camden” Roll, 68> 19, 
“ Mr. Robert del’ Ildle.”—Or, a fesse sa. between two chevrons gu. 

JERPANVILLE, RALPH DE, 95> 19.—The surname Jarpenvile occurs in R. C. G. 

Kent, —_ DE, 94> 3.—R. C. G., p. 883, A°. 15 Edw. I.—Thomas de Kent men- 
tioned. 

KIRKETONE, RALPH DE, 96>{20.—Compare ‘‘St. George” Roll, Harleian MS. No. 
naa fo. 88> 8, “‘ Rauf d’ Kirkerone” (Kirketone ?)—Arg. three eagles displayed 
sable, 

KNOVILE, BuGrs DE, 95> 8.—? Bogo, 1st Baron de Knovill, Lord of Blancminster, co. 
Salop, ob. 1307, leaving Bogo, son and heir, aged 30.—C. H. P. 

KNOVILE, GILBERT DE, 95> 9 — ie 

KYME, PHILIP DE, 94> 17.—Philip, 1st Baron de Kyme, ob. 1822. Succeeded William, 
6th baron, who died 1258.—C. H. P. . 

LAMBORNE, WM. DE, 96> 16.—R. C. G., p. 404, A°. 17 Edw. I. William de Lamburne 
mentioned in an Inquisition ad quod damnum. Ibid. p. 582, A°. 28 Edw. I. 
William de Lamburne, Ing. p. m. co. Suffolk—James, son and heir, aged 31 and 
upwards. “Charles” Roll, No. 147—“ Milo de Lamburn,” same arms. 
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LANGLEY, GEOFFREY DE, 95» 13.—R. C. G., p. 207, A°.2 Edw. I. Galfridus de Lan- 
gele, co. Warwick, Gloucester, and Northampton, Jng. p. m.—Walter, son and 
heir, aged 40 and more. 

LeITEs, HAMERIL, 97 1. 

LEVELAND, RALPH DE, 91 18.--See Note to Peyforer. 

LEWKENOR, ROGER DE, 92” 19.—R. C. G., p. 180, A°. 52 Hen. III. Ing. p. m. of Nich. 
de Leukenore, Essex—Sir Roger, son and heir, aged 26 and upwards. ‘‘ Hundred 
Rolls” (commencement of Edward I.) “ Hundred of Blakehethe (Kent), Nich. 
de Leukenor [formerly] stopped the road from Modingham to Elteham—John his 
son still keeps it closed.” ‘‘Camden” Roll, 70 18, “ Mr. Roger de lewknor”— 
Az. three chevrons arg. and a label of five points or. 

LEYBORNE, ROGER DE, 89» 17.—‘‘ Rogerus de Leyburne,” Sheriff of Kent, part of 
A°, 48, part of A°. 49, and (“ Henricus de Burne pro eo”) the whole of A°. 50, 
61, and part of A°. 52 Hen. III. Compare “Camden” Roll, 69 2, ‘‘Mr. Roger 
de Leyborne ”—Or, six lions ramp. sa.; and “ St. George” Roll, Harleian MS., 
No. 6137, fo. 85 10, “‘ Rog’ d’ lieburne,” the same. These seem, however, to have 
been the arms of the Leybornes of the North of England-- vide ‘‘ Parliamentary ” 
Roll (Nicolas), p. 9, where the same tinctures are assigned (close of Edw. I.) to 
** William de Leyburne du Norht (North).” 

LEYBORNE, WM. DE, 89 16.—William, only Baron, de Leyburn of the Kent line, 
married Juliana, daughter of Ralph de Sandwich, and died 1309. He had by 
her two children—Idonea, married to Geoffrey, lst Baron de Say, and Thomas 
de Leyborne, who died in his lifetime, leaving an only daughter, Juliana, aged 
but three years, afterwards called the ‘*‘ Infanta of Kent,” from her great posses- 
sions. She married Jst, John, 3rd Baron Hastings (ob. 1325); 2ndly, Tho., Ist 
Baron le Blount (ob. 1330) ; and 3rdly, William de Clinton, 11th Earl of Hunting- 
don (ob, 1354). Dying herself in 1367 without children by either of her husbands, 
the issue of her aunt Idonea de Say, before-mentioned, becaméher heirs. ‘‘ Cam- 
den’’ Roll, 69 7, “ Mr. Wm de leyburne ”—Az. six lions ramp. arg. 

LimEsEY, RALPH DE, 96>. 13.—R. C. G., p. 318, A®°. 9 Edw. I. Ralph de Lymessy, 
alias Lymisi, and Johanna, his wife, mentioned in connection with co. Warwick. 
Compare “ Charles” Roll, No. 267, “‘ Raf de Limesi ”— Gu. three eagles displayed 
or. ‘“ Richard de Limesey” bore Gu. an eagle displayed or—vide “ Segar” Roll, 
Harleian MS. 6137, fo. 65 18. 

Livet, Ros., 93 9. 

Lou (‘‘ WoLF”), NicH. DE, 96 14.—Johanna, daughter of Robert Le Lou, was wife 
of John Le despencer, of co. Leicester (vide his Ing. p. m., R. C. G., p. 218, A®. 3 
Edw. I.), to whom Hugh, 2nd Baron Despencer (95 6) was next heir. She died 
without heirs of her body, and Ralph de Grianton, John de Merieth, and Adam 
de Normanvile, claimed the manor of Canneby, co. Lincoln. John Merieth de- 
clared her heir, and aged 50. 

Lucy, AYMARY DE, 91 12.—R. C. G., p. 343, A°. 12 Edw. I. Geoffrey de Lucy (see 
next entry, 95 8), Ing. p. m., co. Herts., Northampton, Surrey, Bucks, and 
Kent. In Kent, Almaricus de Lucy, brother of said Geoffrey, has certain lands 
by his gift. Ibid. p. 864, A°. 13 Edw. I., says that Almaricus de Lucy was en- 
feoffed of land in co. Cambs, by Robert Fitz-Roger (93 16), father of John de 
Clavering, to revert at his death to said Robert or his heirs, and the Jurors say 
that Almaricus died without heirs. 

Lucy, GEOFFREY DE, 95 8.—Geoffrey, 1st Baron de Lucy, of Newington, co. Kent, 
son and heir of Geoffrey, Ist, and only, baron, who died 1252. Died 1284, when 
Geoffrey (2nd Baron), his son and heir was aged 18.—C. H. P. 

LUXEMBURG, WALLERAIN, FROM (!), 97 13.—Compare “‘Camden” Roll, 72 19, 
“ Henry de luxenburg ”—Barry of ten arg. and az. over al] a lion rampant gu. 

Marit, GILEs DE, 97” 1. 

Mates, JoHN, 97 3.— 

Mater, Ros., 94 20.—R. C. G., p. 504, A°. 23 Edward I. Robert Malet, Ing. p. m. 
co. Berks, Oxon, and Bucks—Robert, son and heir, aged 28. 

Matmains, HEN. DE, 91 15.—Son to Roger Malmains, and in A”. 27 wey ! IIL, a 
minor aged 19, in the hands of Bertram de Criol (90 6), vide Roberts’ ‘‘ Excerpta 
é Rotuli Finium,” vol. 1. p. 318. Was of Waldershare branch of Malmains of 
Kent, and Sheriff for that county part of A°. 55, and in A°. 56 Henry LII., when 
he died. He and Fulk Peyforer joint Collectors for Kent at the taking of the 
** Hundred ” Rolls. John Maimains his son and heir. Lora, his widow, remarried 
Roger de Tilmanstone (91 5). 
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THE HAWORTHS OF THURCROFT, CO. LANCASTER, AND 
THE DESCENT OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
BART., M.P., FROM THE HAWORTHS, OF HAWORTH, IN 
THE SAME CO. 


BY WILLIAM HAWORTH, ESQ. 


Tue pedigree of the Haworths, of Thurcroft, was recorded at the Visi- 
tation of Lancashire, in 1664, by Sir William Dugdale, and although 
Thurcroft (which is situate in the township of Lower Darwen, near 
Blackburn) was the seat of the head of these Haworths at that date, 
it appears that the family was frequently described as “‘ of Oakenhead 
and Parkhead.” ‘The fact is, these two last named places were the 
residences of two younger brothers of the family at the time when the 
pedigree was recorded. 

“ Thurcroft,”’ which, in the ‘old title deeds of the estate is called 
by various names—Arcroft, Orcroft, Horcroft, Aurcroft, and Harcroft 
—is a respectable old house of the time of Charles the First. It does 
not now belong to the Haworths, but it has never been permitted to 
go to rack and ruin, and is still inhabited by a gentleman. About 
the year 1780, the place was called “ Harcroft,” but since then it has 
undergone another change, and is now, and probably for the future 
will be, called “‘ Highercroft ;’ “‘Thurcroft,” its most ancient name, 
is in reality only a Lancashire corruption of “the Highercroft.’’ 
The first Haworth named in the Visitation Pedigree is Lawrence 
Haworth, about whom no further particulars appear, except that he 
is described as a “son of Haworth, of Haworth, par. Rochdale,” and 
that his wife’s maiden name was Dewhurst. No date is attached to 
his name, but he was no doubt living in the early part of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and was probably born at the close of the 15th or 
the beginning of the 16th century. The pedigree was certified by his 
great grandson, Richard Haworth, of Parkhead, Esq., Recorder of 
Chester, 1651—6, and also by that gentleman’s nephew, ‘‘ Lawrence 
Haworth, of Beardwood, Gent.,” who ought certainly to have caused a 
little more information to be placed on record respecting their ances- 
tor than they did. In the year 1523, I find that three Haworths 
were assessed for the subsidy tax in respect of their possessions in 
Lower Darwen, whose names were respectively Edmund, Peter, and 
Richard ; and I think I may safely assume that one of them was the 
father of Lawrence, whose precise relationship, however, to the Ha- 
worths, of Haworth, has yet to be discovered. The name Edmund only 
made its appearance in the latter family during the 15th century. 
The relationship must have been a near one in the time of the eighth 
Henry, and in the absence of positive proof, which I do not despair of 
ultimately discovering, I have conjectured that Edmund Haworth, of 
Haworth, gentleman, who lived in 1460, was the progenitor of the 
Thurcroft branch, through one of his three younger sons, Thomas, 
Ranulph, or James. Be this as it may, the Haworths of Thurcroft 
fully satisfied Sir William Dugdale as to the source, and that not a 
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very remote one, from which they had sprung, and to what arms they 
were entitled, for he does not appear to have demurred in the slightest 
degree to their statement. He at once allowed them the arms of 
Haworth, of Haworth, with a difference. viz., azwre, a bend cotised 
between two stags’-heads, couped, or. At this same Visitation of 
1664, there also appeared Theophilus Haworth, of Haworth, Esquire, 
who produced for Dugdale’s inspection and satisfaction, numerous 
deeds and records relating to his ancient family ; and two years later, 
Sir William himself attested a splendid parchment pedigree of the 
Haworths, of Haworth, which had been drawn up under his immediate 
supervision, and which, still in existence, contains in the margin nu- 
merous extracts from the title deeds of the Haworth estates. Theo- 
philus Haworth was a personal friend of Sir William Dugdale, and 
himself a zealous antiquary, thoroughly avquainted with the history 
of his own family from Norman times, and it may reasonably be 
assumed that the head of the Haworths, with his great pride of race, 
would have bitterly resented any attempt on the part of his contem- 
porary Haworths, of Thurcroft, to engraft themselves on his family, 
had no known connexion existed. Besides, the two families had in 
the Civil Wars taken decidedly opposite and active parts, and this fact 
of itself would have formed a sufficient reason why Theophilus 
Haworth, a devoted and unflinching Royalist, would have attempted to 
disprove, had he been able, his connexion with a family which had 
sided, at least so far as one of its members was concerned, with the 
supporters of the Parliament. No such course was taken by the head 
of the Haworths, of Haworth, who could not, however, be ignorant of 
the claim of kinship put forward by his namesakes of ‘Thurcroft, and 
I think we may fairly attribute the absence of an exact statement of 
the facts of the connexion to negligence on the part of Dugdale 
himself. At any rate, I imagine no one, antiquary or otherwise, 
would venture, in the face of the Visitation pedigree, to assert that 
the Haworths, of Thurcroft, were not descended from the Haworths, 
of Haworth. That they were connected is, to my mind, clear enough, 
for all practical purposes. 

Lawrence Haworth, the first named in Dugdale’s pedigree, had two 
sons, Peter and Richard, and it appears that the elder son and heir, 
Peter Haworth, of Thurcroft, died in the year 1600, leaving issue. 
At a future date I may give some particulars respecting his descen- 
dants, but as my object in writing this notice is to show, so far as I 
am able, that the Haworths, who intermarried so frequently in later 
days with the Peel family, were connected with the Haworths, of 
Thurcroft (and through them with the very ancient family of Haworth, 
of Haworth, who were seated at the latter place as early as the reign 
of Henry the Second), I must, for the present, merely refer the reader 
to the new edition of Whitaker's “ History of Whalley,” for further 
information respecting the direct line of the Thurcroft family. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, in “the Life” of his illustrious cousin, the 
second Sir Robert Peel, states that Edmund Haworth, of Walmsley 
Fold, in Lower Darwen (whose daughter Elizabeth married Robert 
Peel, of Manchester, Esq., father of the first baronet), was descended 
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from the old Lancashire family of Haworth, of Haworth. This, bear- 
ing in mind the fact that the Haworths of Thurcroft were a branch of 
that family, will be evident from the accompanying pedigree, and from 
the facts I am about to state, 

Peter Haworth, of Lower Darwen, a Governor of the Grammar 
School at Blackburn in 1647 (and great nephew of Peter Haworth, of 
Thurcroft, who died in 1600, see pedigree), died in the year 1677, 
possessed of landed property in Lower Darwen and elsewhere, which 
had descended to him “ by lawful succession or grant,” as he himself 
terms it, from his father, Thomas Haworth. His will, dated 13 
April, 1677, was proved at Chester, 80 May following. In it the tes- 
tator names his wife, Grace, his eldest son and heir Thomas, and his 
three younger sons, Richard, James, and John. Richard and James, 
the second and third sons, were his executors, and he appointed 
William Yates, of Blackburn, Gent. (probably William Yates, of Stan- 
ley House, Blackburn, Barrister-at-Law, whose daughter Mary married 
Oswald Mosley, father of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., so created 18 June, 
1721), his overseer. The eldest son and heir, Thomas Haworth, of 
Lower Darwen, succeeded his father, and died in the year 1693, leav- 
ing issie a son, Peter, and two daughters, Elizabeth, wife of her 
kinsman, Richard Haworth, of Thurcroft, Gent.; and Hannah, wife of 
Thomas Critchley, of Livesey. Each of these daughters had three 
hundred pounds as her fortune. Peter Haworth, of Lower Darwen, 
the only son and heir of Thomas, died in 1699, leaving two sons, 
Thomas and John, and a daughter, Elizabeth, married 20 Sept., 1720, 
to Robert Feilden, of Manchester, Gent., great uncle of the late Sir 
William Feilden, Bart., of Feniscowles, but had no issue. Peter 
Haworth, by his will, dated 28 Oct., 1698, devised all his lands in 
Lower Darwen, Witton, Mellor, and Piccope Bank (subject to a charge 
of £200 for the benefit of his daughter, Elizabeth, afterwards Mrs. 
Feilden), to his two sons, Thomas and John, the former of whom 
appears to have been a Governor of the Blackburn Grammar School 
in 1731. 

Richard Haworth, of Blackburn, the second son of Peter Haworth, 
who died in 1677, and one of the executors of his father’s will, bad 
by Ellen, his first wife, two sons, Thomas and John. At Richard 
Haworth’s death in 1694, some of his property devolved upon his son, 
Thomas Haworth. Amongst this property was a moiety of a lease- 
hold estate in Lower Darwen, called the Hill, and in the Letters of 
Administration granted at Chester to his widow, 6 Jan., 1700, “his 
proportionable share of the Walmsley Tenement” is named. As he 
merely had a proportionable share of this last named property, it 
must be presumed that his brother, John Haworth, had also a pro- 
portionable share, and the latter might, in some way, become pos- 
sessed of the whole, probably by purchase. John was living 18 Nov., 
1701, but was dead 2 Feb., 1719, and in the year 1725, we find that 
Edmund Haworth, of Walmsley Fold, was in possession of the pro- 
perty—a leasehold estate for a term of three lives—and in the Black- 
burn Parish Register, the baptism of “ Edmund, son of John Haworth, 
of Lower Darwen,” occurs 13 Nov., 1692, a date which corresponds 
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pretty nearly with the date of birth of Edmund Haworth, of Walmsley 
Fold, according to the family papers and traditions of his descendants, 
It appears to me, therefore, perfectly clear that Edmund Haworth, of 
Walmsley Fold, was the son of John Haworth (whose father, Richard, 
was the second son of Peter Haworth, of Lower Darwen, who died in 
1677), and consequently, through him, an indisputable descendant of 
the Haworths, of Haworth. Edmund Haworth’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
married, as I have before stated, Robert Peel, and was grandmother 
of the Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. The great grandson 
and representative of Edmund Haworth, of Walmsley Fold, is Edmund 
Haworth, Esq., now of Churchdale House, co. Derby. The great 
grandson of Thomas Haworth, brother of John Haworth, who was 
dead 2 Feb., 1719, was the late Edmund Haworth, Esq., of Turton, 
co. Lancaster. He died 30 Dec., 1810, aged 61 years, leaving a large 
family, of whom the only survivors are his two youngest sons, the 
Rev. William Haworth, M.A., Vicar of Fence-in-Pendle, near Burnley, 
Lancashire, and the Rev. James Haworth, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael’s- 
with-St. Olave’s, Chester. 
A Pedigree of the family is given on the accompanying Plate. 





HEATHCOTE, OF CHESTERFIELD. 
(From Le Neve’s “PEDIGREES OF KNIGHTS.”) 


St Grpert HEATHCOTE one of the Sheriffs of London, Kted at Guildhall 
29 October 1702. The Arms he useth are Argent, 3 pomeys or pallets 
on each a crossformy Or. Crest, out of a murall crown Az. a pomeys or 
ogresse. No arms of right supposed to belong to him as being a Derby- 
shire family. See Mr. Brailsford’s letter to me Nov. 25, A° D’ni 1706. He 
bears the arms of an old family of Hethcote found in the old Ordi 8. 
Argent, on 3 Hurts as many crosses Or. See my Ordinary fol. 233. Had 
afterwards a Grant or confirmation from Garter 8* H. rf 


George and S* 
John Vanbrug Clarence, A.D. 1708. 


Gilbert Heathcote of Chesterfield=Anne dau’r of George Dikins 

in Derbyshire dyed 24 of April | of Chesterford buried by her 

1690 aged 65 buried in the Chan- | husband......day of 1706. 
cell of Chesterfield Church. 





both dyed young 


Ss Gitlert Heathcote Sheriff of Lond.= Thomas 
1708. Kted as above lives in Lowe Elizab 
Layton p’ish in Essex Lord Major of 

London for the year 1711. 





Gilbert Heathcote esq? son & h™ Member of Parl 
f in the County of 





“ 
Seal of Guisbro’ School. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT BISHOP PURSGLOVE, A DERBY- 
SHIRE WORTHY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


In the last volume of the “ Retiquary”* T gave, in connection with 
my friend Mr. Guest’s paper on the “ Provosts of Rotherham College,” 
a verbatim copy of the inscription upon the brass of Bishop Purs- 
glove, at Tideswell, in Derbyshire ; and at the same time I promised 
some additional particulars regarding the Bishop. I now endeavour 
to redeem that promise by throwing together the following notes, 
which, I think, will be of considerable interest to my readers. Bishop 
Robert Pursglove was the son of Adam Pursglove, of Tideswell, by 
his wife Mudwina, daughter of (I believe) Bradshawe, and sister of 
William Bradshawe, of London, the ‘‘uncle ” commemorated in the in- 
scription as the one to whom he owed not only his education but his ad- 
vancement and success in life. Bishop Pursglove was born at Tideswell, 
and ‘brought up by parents care at schvole, and learning trade.” His 
uncle, William Bradshawe, of London, then took him and placed him 
in St. Paul’s School, where he remained at that uncle’s cost and charge 
for nine years. From there he was removed to the Priory of St. 
Mary Overy, in Southwark, now known as St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
This Priory was surrendered to Henry VIII. in October, 1589, so that 
it must have been before that time that Pursglove was there. William 
Bradshawe, the uncle, was the same, I believe, who in 1509 was a 
member of the Shearmans Company (“ William Bradsha, Sherman ”) 
and in that year was, with John Poll, draper, and Richard Nycolls, 
draper, one of the Churchwardens of St. Michael’s, Cornhill. He was 
of the old Derbyshire family of Bradshawe, of Bradshawe, to which the 
regicide Judge Bradshawe belonged. From St. Mary Overy Pursglove 
proceeded to Oxford, where, still at his uncle Braishawe’s expense, he 
was placed at Corpus Christi College. There he remained for fourteen 





* Vol. XVII. 
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years, and became “ a Clerk of learning great.” From the University, 
Pursglove went to Gisburne, or Guisborough Abbey, in Yorkshire, 
where he was made Prior on the Ist of July, 1519, and so remained 
till the dissolution of that House in 1540—a period of twenty-one 
years, He was also, subsequently to the Reformation, appointed to 
the Archdeaconry of Nottingham, and afterwards was made Bishop 
Suffragan of Kingston-upon-Hull, where he resided in the Bishop’s 
Palace. He was also made Provost of Rotherham College, and after- 
wards Bishop Suffragan of York, under the Archbishop of that See. 

Robert Pursglove remained Prior of Guisborough till the Dissolu- 
tion of that Monastery in 1540—so that he was its last Prior. He 
is said to have been sufficiently alive to his own interests at the time, 
to have been quite officiously ready and willing to do the King’s 
bidding. He ‘acted as Commissioner for the King in the inquiries 
into other Priories, and persuading the Abbots and others to resign 
their houses. For this obsequiousness to the ruling powers, he was 
rewarded with a pension—very large in those days—of £166 13s. 4d. 
perapnum. Of the minute details of his monastic life, and the 
manner in which be fulfilled his duties during a stormy and dangerous 
period, we have no record. That his merit and talent,” continues 
Ord ‘‘ were conspicuous, appears from his rapid promotion, being con- 
secrated Suffragan Bishop of Hull in the beginning of Queen Mary’s 
reign, and also appointed Archdeacon of Nottingham. His consecra- 
tion as Suffragan Bishop is reported to have taken place in the year 
1552—the last year of the reign of Edward VI. But, although he 
slackened in zeal for the Reformation during Queen Mary’s time, and 
joined the Conformists, yet afterwards, in the second year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a.p. 1559, when ‘all spiritual persons 
holding preferment were required to take the oath of supremacy,’ he, 
along with all the other Bishops, excepting Kitchin of Llandaff, gave 
up his dignities and preferments, rather than acknowledge any 
Head or Governor of the Church, excepting only our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

On giving up his preferments and dignities in 1559, Bishop Purs- 
glove appears to have retired to his native village Tideswell, and to 
have thenceforth busied himself in good works both there and at 
Guisborough. In 1560 (the deed bearing date the 18th of June in 
that year) the third year of Queen Elizabeth, Bishop Pursglove 
founded, under letters patent from the Queen (which letters 
patent bear date the 18th of November in the previous year) the 
‘Grammar School of Jesus” at Tideswell, which he endowed with 
certain lands for future maintenance. The deed of foundation is a 
model of preciseness in laying down every minute detail connected 
with its management, the education of the scholars, the conduct of 
its master, and in providing for every contingency that may occur re- 
garding its future course. It was incorporated and had a common 
seal. The seal is oval in form, and bears beneath a canopy a some- 
what radely executed draped figure of our Saviour, the head sur- 
rounded by a nimbus, and the hands uplifted ; the right hand having 
the finger extended in the conventional form of benediction, and the 


left holding the orb and cross. It bears the inscription sIGILLV . COE 
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. SCOLE . GRAMATICALIS . DE. IESV. DE. TYDWL. It is engraved at the 
head of this article. 

The foundation deed is of too great a length to be given here, but 
a word or two as to some of its provisions caunot but be interesting. 
The master was to be “ sufficiently learned and exercised in Gramar, 
Honest in conditions, discreet and sober in behaviour, of good name 
and fame, and being a Priest in Orders at the time of his admission 
to the said office ;” but if it should happen “that a Priest of such 
qualities and conditions” cannot be had within a reasonable time, 
then “a Layman, so y* he be vnmarryed and of such qualities and 
conditions as are before rehearsed may be elected and admitted into 
ye said office ; but if it happen any such Layman after his s* admis- 
sion do marry, then immediately after his said marriage he shall be 
removed and utterly put forth from ye said office for ever.” The ap- 
pointment of the master, after the death of Pursglove, was to be 
vested in the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield, who were to present 
within twenty days from a vacancy arising ; failing which the appoint- 
ment passed to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Tideswell ; and if 
they did not appoint within sixteen days, after the twenty already 
mentioned, then the appointment passed to “ Robert Tunstead of 
Tunstead, in ye said parish of Tideswell, gentleman, Thurstan Alleyn, 
and Rob. Pursglove of Wheston in ye same parish, and John Hill of the 
Hill in the same parish, and Hugh Needham of Wormhill in ye same 
parish, and y* heires or ye more part of y™ being or inhabiting with- 
in ye sayd parish of Tideswell,” who were to appoint within twelve 
days after the expiration of the sixteen days already named. 

The master so appointed was bound “ openly in ye said parish 
church of Tideswell or els in ye schoolehouse in ye presence of ye 
sayd Viccar and Wardens or ye more part of y™ and six other such 
honest men of ye parish of Tidswell as they shall call unto them” 
to “take a corporall oath upon a book,” the full furm of which is 
prescribed ; and at the conclusion of the swearing in, the Vicar or 
one of the Wardens was to “ put ye s* maister of ye schollars into pos- 
session of his‘sayd office by delivering into his hand the hasp or key 
y” being in ye lock of ye schoole house dore, saying In ye name of ye 
residue of this Corporation ‘S™ you are now elected and nominated 
to be ye M’ of ye Schollars of this Schoole of Jesus to teach Schollars 
hither resorting not onely Gramar and other proffitable and virtuous 
doctrines but alsoe good manners and virtuous liveing ; wherefore we 
du assure you that this is and shall be to you an office of ppetuall 
continuance upon y* good demeanoure honest conversation and duty 
to be done within this Gramar schoole and concerning ye s¢ office.” 
The Vicar and Wardens of Tideswell were “to be off and in this 
Corporation together with ye s* maister of the Schollars to and for 
ye onely intent that they from time to time shall be as counsellers 
overseers and helpers of ye sayd Maister,” “in all cause concerning 
his and theire office and chiefly for ye conservation and well ordering 
of all such landes and tenements, rente, goods and other things,” as 
belong to the school, etc. The oaths to be taken by each are specifi- 
cally laid down. 
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The Master was to have “ Tenn pounds yearly for his wages truly 
payd out of ye lands tenements and rentes belonging to ye s* schoole 
at two termes in ye yeare, vid., at the feast of ye Annunciation of 
our Lady, and at Seynt Michaell ye Archangell by even portions for 
ever, with ye chamber over ye schoole for his lodging.” He was tied 
off taking “any stipend, wages, or exaction, of any scholar ;” was 
not to absent himself, without special license, more than twenty 
days, either consecutively or at divers times, in any one year; and 
was “not to give remedy (holiday) to his schollars over one daye iu 
ye week, and not y* customarily but upon some honest and reasonable 
occasion.” The holidays were fixed .as follows—“ to wit—from ye 
ffeast of St. Thomas ye Apostle before Chrismas vnto ye morrow next 
after ye Epiphany of our Lord commonly call ye twelfth day, and 
from ye Wednesday next before Easter voto ye eight day next after 
Easter, and from Whitsunday even to ye morrow after Trinity 
Sunday.” 

The Master and the Scholars were from Lady Day to Michaelmas to 
‘be personally present in ye schoole house” at six o’clock every 
morning and “then to begin to teach.” He was to teach from 6 in 
the morning till 11. At 11 the schollars were ‘‘to goe to y™ din- 
ners,” those residing in Tideswell to be in school again at half-past 
12, and the schoolmaster and those schollars “ who lived without ye 
town,” at one o'clock, and then to teach till 6 o’clock at night. 
From Michaelmas to Lady-day school hours were to be from 7 in the 
morning till 11, and from half-past 12 and 1 (as before) until half- 
past 4. During those hours the Master was bound not “to absent 
or withdraw himselfe from his sayd schollars and school house but 
only for honest and necessary and reasonable causes.” 

The school was to be “divided into four forms.” The first form 
for “ young beginners commonly called pettys which come to learn 
ye figures and carecters of letters vntil y® can read perfectly and 
perfectly sound also and pronounce ye words playnly and distinctly,” 
to be taught by the higher scholars; the second form for such “as 
read sound and pronounce y* letters or words playnly,”* who shall be 
taught “ye introduction of gramer comonly called ye 8* parts of 
speech as ye same is set forth at this present and generally vsed 
throughout this Realm” (to secure which full detailed instructions 
are given), and then to “ proceed to ye concords of Lattin speech to 
know ye agreemts of parts among y™selves,” etc., and so next to 
“earn ye verses of manners made by Wm. Lilly ‘begining at Qui 
Mihi ete. and ye precepts of Cato with such other little books where- 
in is contayned not onely eloquence of ye tounge but also good playn 
lessons of honesty and Godliness whereby y®’ may be induced to 
pfect pnounciation ;” the third form, for such as have passed through 
the foregoing, and who are to be taught Latin grammer, “ Terrence, 
also Esops ffables, Virgill, Tullys Episles,” and “every day one 
English to be made into Latin,” etc.; and the fourth form for those 
who have passed through the foregoing, and who shall in it be taught 
‘Salus ye Commentaries of Cesar Horace Ovids Tullys Episles Copra 
Erasm : verbum et rerum,” and “ ye art and rules of versifying,” and 
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to “translate dayly sentences from English into Latin and contrari- 
wise from Latin into English, and at certain times to wryte also 
Episles one y™ to another.” The boys of the 8rd and 4th forms were 
“to speak nothing within ye schoole but Latin, saveing onely in 
y’ watching of ye lower form.” 

Every morning before beginning to teach, and every evening before 
leaving school, the Master “ Together with his Schollars kneeling all 
devoutly vpon y" knees,” were ordered ‘“‘ to say such psalmes and 
other praers as I [Robt. Pursglove] hereafter shall appoint and signify 
vnto y™ written with my own hand, and ye same psalmes and praers 
shall be set upon a table to remain within ye sayd schoole in such a 
place where ye sayd maister and his schollars may conveniently come 
vwuto y™.” 

The Master was (after three suitable admonitions given him at in- 
tervals of at least twenty days) to be removed from his office if “a 
Comon Drunckard Dicer Carder or negligent in teaching his schollars 
or vseing any evill or notable crime condition or offence.’”’ The Mas- 
ter, on wishing to resign, was to give open notice in the church or 
school house. 

The Master’s salary was to be paid out of the rents of the lands, etc., 
and of the residue it was ordered that “ within 12 days after the re- 
ceiving y* of,” the Corporation “ in ye presence of six other honest men 
of ye said parish of Tideswell shall distribute and give all ye same in 
charitable almes amongst ye poore and needy people inhabiting within 
ye sayd parish and most especially to such as be aged impotent and 
most needy,” £3 6s. 8d. being however reserved in the school chest 
to pay for necessary repairs of the school house and chamber over it. 

“One sure chest with 3 locks and 8 divers keys,” says Pursglove, 
“is provyded to be ye comon chest of ye sayd School and Corpora- 
tion. By ye authority aforesayd I do ordayne establish and con- 
stitute by these presents y* in ye sayd chest shall be put and kept 
the Queens highness letters pattents giving license to make this pre- 
sent foundation and erection, and one part of this Quadrapartit 
Indent with all evadences and other wrytings appertayning to ye sayd 
schoole or corporation ; the Common Seale also of ye same ; and all 
such sums of moneys as shall happen at any time to be reserved as is 
beforesayd for fynes and Gressoms; and of ye 3 Keyes one shall 
alwayes remayne in ye keeping of ye sayd Master of ye Schollars, 
one other in ye sayd Viccar and his successors, and ye third in ye 
keeping of ye s* church wardens.” The foundation deed and its 
“ordinances rules and statutes” were ordered “to ye intent y* they 
may be better observed and kept on ye behalfe and part of every 
person whom they concern,” to be openly read within the school 
house in presence of the Master, Vicar, and Wardens, etc., on 
Michaelmas-day (or within twelve days after) every year for ever. 
A register was also to be kept in which the Christian gnd surnames 
of every scholar was to be entered, with the dute of their admission. 
A fee of fourpence on each to be paid. 

The deed was signed by Pursglove, in the presence of Roger Ratcliffe, 
Esq. ; Robt. Northen, Dean of Cleveland ; Wm. ffeildsend, Vicar of 
Tideswell ; Jo". Backhouse ; Edward Thornhill, and others. The 
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history of the charity from its foundation to the present time is full 
of interest, but is not pertinent to my present object. * 

The year following the foundation of the “ Grammar School of 
Jesus,” at Tideswell, Bishop Pursglove founded a somewhat similar, 
but more extensive charity, at Guisborough, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
of the monastery at which place, as I have already said, he was for 
many years (and the last) Prior. The charity was called “The 
Hospital and School of Jesus at Gisburne.” The Statutes of the 
School and Hospital were drawn up, like those of Tideswell, by 
Bishop Pursglove himself, and bear the date of August 11th, 1561. 
The Ordinances for the government of the School are almost iden- 
tical with those of Tideswell, and, like it, the name was to be 
“the School and Hospital of Jesus.” Even the general design of 
the Seal of the School of Guisborough is closely identical with that 
of Tideswell. It is carefully engraved at the head of this article. 
It is of oval form, and bears a not very artistic figure of our Saviour 
beneath a rude canopy, both hands are raised, and in the left the 
figure, which is draped to the feet, holds an orb and cross. Beneath 
the feet is the sun surrounded by rays. It bears the inscription 
SIGILLV . COE . SCOLE . 8IVE . HOSPITALIS. IESV. DE. GIsBvrR. The 
Hospital was founded for twelve poor people, six men and six women, 
of the age of three score years and upwards and unmarried, “ to have 
for their lodgings six rooms within the said almshouse, viz, two of 
them together in one chamber, having several beds for every one of 
them ; and to receive for their weekly sustenance and relief the sum 
of twelvepence each, every Sunday, at the said almshouse ; and every 
year at the Nativity of St. John the Baptist to have forty shillings 
divided equally amongst them, first iu repairing their beds and then 
in such apparel as they have most need of.” The Master of the 
School, like that at Tideswell, was to have £10 a-year wages, and 
four-pence on every boy registered as entering the school, and he 
was bound to “ teach freely in the Free School of Jesus all scholars 
coming to learn in the same.” This school, like that at Tideswell, is 
now managed on a very different principle from what was originally 
laid down. 

Bishop Pursglove died, full of years, and with the consciousness of 
having done much good in his generation, at his native place, Tides- 
well, on the 2nd of May, 1579, and was buried in the grand old 
parish church of that place. A remarkably fine and interesting mo- 
numental brass preserves not only his memory, but his features and 
personal appearance in full episcopal robes. The figure, which is 
three feet five inches in height, represents the Bishop, full length, 
with mitre and crozier, and, as just stated, in his episcopal robes. 
Beneath the figure is a square brass plate, bearing a biographical in- 
scription. 

This remarkably interesting slab has, I believe, consequent on the 
recent restoration of the church, been removed from the altar-tomb 
on which it rested, and, with perhaps questionable taste, placed on 
the floor of the church. 

Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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THE CHURCH BELLS OF CORNWALL: THEIR ARCH: 
OLOGY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


BY E. H. W. DUNKIN. 
(Continued from Vol. XVII., page 218.) 


HuNDRED OF East. 


Or the seven medizeval bells in the hundred of East, three have a 
special interest, viz.—one in the tower of the little church of St. 
Erney, near St. Germans, and two at Tresmere, a church lying about 
midway between Launceston and Camelford. The St. Erney black- 
letter bell was first noticed, I believe, in the History of Cornwall, pub- 
lished by Mr. Lake, of Truro, between the years 1867 and 1872. The 
compiler of that work says, “ on one of tbe bells is an ancient inscrip- 
tion, somewhat difficult to decipher, and without date;”* but in a 
subsequent volume,t he gives a version of the inscription, which differs, 
however, in several points from the reading I have adopted. 

+ (cross fig. 24) Women campane pas ial ora gp cis nirgo uirginnm 
scal quas in purgatoris puninntur quod prins per del miam liberentur 1 
(founder’s mark, figure of a bell between the initials r n, fig. 1). 

Having obtained a satisfactory rubbing of this inscription, it was 
forwarded to the Rev. J. T. Fowler, a well-known campanologist, who 
writes, “‘ Peis’ is pro eis, the former word being expressed by the 
usual contraction ; ‘in purgatoris’ is so in the rubbing, but should 
be in purgatorio ; ‘quas’ is so in the rubbing, but should probably 
be que ; ‘per del’ is per det.” To this may be added that “ miam ” 
is clearly a contracted form of misericordiam. 

The legend may, I think, be thus rendered—The name of the bell, 
peace to souls. Pray for those, O Blessed Virgin of Virgins, who in 
purgatory are punished, that they may be liberated the sooner by the 
mercy of God. 

Mr. Fowler, however, considers that about one-third of the inscrip- 
tion has been omitted by the founder, and that no connected sense 
can be made of it as it is. He would render it thus—‘‘The name of 
the bell (is the gift of and ... .....) Holy Virgin of 
Virgins, pray four them who in purgatory are punished, that the sooner 
by the mercy of God they may be delivered.” 

As appears from the trade mark at the end of the inscription, the 
founder of this bell was Robert Norton, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century. - 

The meaning of the following inscriptions on the two ancient bells 
at Tresmere has yet to be explained, though in themselves most of 
the letters are clear and beautifully cast. 


+ HAC . DOBIMINCREDE . ¥[?]ENH . ONHVVSOVLE . ANG [? p inverted ] 
. SOWAS . HISNAME, 

+ WE [?c] BEVT : IMAHID : BOYE [? 0] : TOWAHIE : ELIANORE : FoR: 
TO : HA¥ [tc] He [7c] : Game. 





* Vol. i. p. 355. + Vol. ii. p. 403. 
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The churches of St. Johns, Rame, Tremayne, and Trewen, possess 
the remaining ‘‘ medizvals” in this hundred, four in number. Those 
at St. Johns and Trewen have the “ ora pro nobis” form of invoca- 
tion, respectively to St. Peter and St. Michael; that at Tremayne 
has the words AA VF EK GD ACR EA ; while that at Rame 


an inscription, the reading of which is doubtful (see under Rame, post). 





176.—East ANTONY (6 bells). 


I CALL ALL YE TO FOLLOW THEM PENNINGTON FECIT 1764. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches, 


PEACE TO ALL PENNINGTON FECIT 1764, 
Diameter at the muuth, 29 inches. 


PENNINGTON FECIT 1764, 
Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 


IOHN ROBERTS AND IOHN BLAKE C. W. PENNINGTON FECIT 1764. 
Diameter at the mouth, 824 inches. 


SIC VOS NON VuBIS IOHN ROBERTS AND IOHN BLAKE 0. W. PENNINGTON 
FECIT 1764. Diameter at the mouth, 354 inches. 


THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841 
and on the waist, 

I AM THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING PREPARE. 
WiLt1aM Henry PoLe Carew Esq" Reoror. 
EDWARD FURSDON VICAR. 
wenn lll | CHURCHWARDENS. 

Diameter at the mouth, 89} inches. Edward Fursdon was instituted to 
the vicarage of East Antony, on Jan. 28, 1837, on the presentation of 
William Henry Pole Carew, Esq., the lay rector. 





177.—BoTUsFLEMING (6 bells). 


OLIVER CURTICE & IOHN HAWKING : CW I.P C.P 1784. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 


T MARTIN C. W PENNINGTON MAKERS : 1766. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29% inches. 
$2. O.RP* 3+ WH +: 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. 
THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON. 
and on the waist, 
BOTUS FLEMING 
THIS BELL WAS RE CAST AND ERECTED 
AT THE SOLE EXPENCE OF WILLIAM SYMONS ESQ® 
OF HATT IN THIS PARISH. A.D. 1842. 
REV, W SPRY . A.M RECTOR. 
Diameter at the mouth, 83} inches. 
O HENRYCUS HAKE . RECTOR O 1727 oP ee 
Diameter at the mouth, 863 inches. .Henry Hake was instituted to the 
rectory of Botusfleming on March 9, 1721-2. 


6. O GILBERTUS SYMKIN . AR . DEDIT ANNO DOM 1727 C. P. 
Diameter at the mouth, 40 inches. 


The following was formerly on a tablet in the church— 


The 4 old bells were new cast, and 2 new ones added to compleat the Ring of 6 
Bells in this Tower, at the sole charge of Gilbert Symkin, of Crosse in this parish, 
Esq., Aug. 12, 1727. 

The fourth bell having been broken, a new bell was given by William Symons. Esq., 
of Hatt, who also put the bellfry in complete repair at his own expense. And at the 
joint expense of the parish and of himself repaired and beautified the church within 
and without in the year 1842. William Spry, A.M., Rector, W™ Symons, Esq., Thomas 
Batten, Churchwardens. 
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178.—CALLINGTON (6_bells). 
THOMAS MEARS FOUNDER LONDON 1841. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 
2.2 ©0.PF W.P 17. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 
I.P O.P W.P 1777. 
Diameter at the mouth, 83 inches. 
I.P ©.P W.P 1777. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34} inches. 
-2.0.F WPL. 
Diameter at the mouth, 38} inches. 
CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD TO GRAVE 
RD DOIDGE C.W 1.P:C0.P:W.P: 1777. 
Diameter at the mouth, 48 inches. 





179.—CaLsTock (6 bells). 
-P AND CO 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 273 inches. 
.P AND CO 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 
. P AND CO 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 80} inches. 
-P AND CO 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 82} inches. 
IOHN HUNN AND IOHN MOON C.W 1.P AND OO 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 854 inches. 
I CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD TO GRAVE 1.P AND CO. 1778. 
Diameter at the mouth, 40 inches. 
Some belfry rhymes from this church are preserved in Willis’ Current Notes, 1856, 
p 56. They are the same as those at Wendron (see ante, vol. xv. p. 85) with the 
addition of the lines— 
* So when the bells are ceased then let us sing, 
God bless our Holy Church, God save the King.” 





180.—St. DomInIcK (6 bells). 


1. P 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 


1.P 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


1. P 17738. 
Diameter at the mouth, 293 inches. 


1. P 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 813 inches. 


NICHOLAS BRENT AND IAMES WILLIAMS C.W I.P AND CO 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33g inches. 


THOMAS HORNDON RECTOR 1. P 1773. 
Diameter at the mouth, 87% inches. The reputed weight of this bell is 
10 cwt. Thomas Horndon was instituted to the rectory of St. Dominick 
on Feb 17, 1752, and died on Jan. 8, 1800. 





181.—EGLOSKERRY (1 bell). 


Two of the old bells were sold to the adjoining Devonshire parish of North Pether- 
win, about a century or moreago. The present bell was cast in 1857. On the haunch 
is— 


NAYLOR VICKERS & CO 1857 SHEFFIELD - E . RIEPE’S PATENT . CAST STEEL. 
and on the waist, 
No. 854. 
Diameter at the mouth, 37 inches. 
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182.—Sr. Erney (3 bells). 
+ (cross fig. 24) omen campane pax vial ors y cis nirgo nirginum 


scal quas in purgatoris 
beneath on a second line, oe 

puninntur quod prius per del miam liberentur () (founder's mark, fig. 1). 
This inscription has already been noticed in our prefatory remarks to the 
hundred of East. Diameter at the mouth, 27} inches. 

HENRY O DOGGE :c: w: 1671 POKO 
The latter part of this inscription is very indistinct. Diameter at the 
mouth, 31 inches. é 

There is no inscription of any kind on this bell. Diameter at the mouth, 
834 inches. 





183 --St. Germans (6 bells). 
I.P:0.P:W.P: 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 284 inches, 
I.P . AND CO 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 80} inches 
I.P AND. CO. 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. 
: + I.P aND CO. 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33} inches. 
t+ «i+ WM WILKINS : IN° DOIDGE : H* IOHNS : INO CARPENTER : 
c.W* I.P AND CO. 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 37 inches. 
$¢ I CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD TO GRAVE TH* PENWARNE. 
MINESTnr I.P AND CO. 
Below is the date 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 42 inches. 

This peal is in the south tower. Before the dissolution of the conventual establish- 
meut at St Germans, there was another set of bells in the north tower, which, as the 
gee bave a notion, were carried to the neighbouring churches,* The roof and 
ofts of the north tower have long since disappeared. 





184,—St. Jouns (8 bells). 

+ (cross fig. 13) gante petre ora pro nobis 

in small black leiter characters. Diameter at the mouth, 264 inches. 
1682 : (small head crowned) : c (figure of a bell) P : 

The last figure of the date is a 5 inverted and reversed, made to do duty 

asa2, Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 
JOHN MAY OH } WARDEN - : + ©:P: 8 (reversed): O.P I+ : + 1748, 
Diameter at the mouth, 81 inches. 





185.--St. Ive (5 bells). 
© & G MEARS FOUNDERS LONDON 1844, 
Below on the waist, and incised, 
REGINALD HOBHOUSE RECTOR 
W. POLLARD ° 
@. ANDREW i CHURCHWARDENS 1844 
PRESEKVAT DEUS ECCLESIAM ET VICTORIAM REGINAM. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. Reginald Hobhouse was instituted to 
the rectory of St. Ive on March 13, 1844, 


NICH® KENDLE AND THO* HOPER. C.W I. P AND CO 1775. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 





* Browne Willis, quoted in Whitaker’s Aneient Cathedral of Cornwall, vol. i. 
p- 162. 
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REV> J : JOAP : RECTOR REV” : W : HOCKING CURATE R : LANDREY . J : 
DAW. - : + WARDENS, 
Below on the waist, 
W : 7: PANNELL . 
FOUNDER . 
COLLUMPTON . 
1827 . 
Diameter at the mouth, 85 inches. John “Joap,”’ or Jope, was instituted 
to the rectory of St. Ive on Nov. 20, 1806. 


WILLIAM NATLE & WALTER COCK CC: WOC.P: : + 1.P 1790. 
Diameter at the mouth, 40 inches. 


IOHN LYNE RECTOR W™ DAW AND IN®° HOSKIN C.W PENNINGTONS CAST ME IN 
1765. 


Diameter at the mouth, 42 inches. John Lyne was instituted to the rec- 
tory of St. Ive on Oct. 5, 1754 





186.—LANDRAKE (3 ae 
WILLIAM MATHEWS FRANCIS LANG C.W.1.P. AND CO . 1769. 
Diameter at the mouth, 83} inches. This bell is broken. 
1638. 
Diameter at the mouth, 36 inches. This bell is broken. 
G.T.SHARLAND MINISTER G . BLAKE AND J. LITTLETON CHURCHWARDENS 
" 1845 -: - 


On a second line, 
CAST BY W. PANNELL AND SON COLLUMPTON (figure of a bell) - 
(figure of a bell) - (figure of a bell). 
Diameter at the mouth, 43 inches. 


187.—LANDULPH (6 bells), 


I CALL ALL YE TO FOLLOW ME : PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1768. 

Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches, 
. GOD PRESERVE THE CHURCH PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1768. 

Diameter at the mouth, 81 inches. 

GOD SAVE THE KING PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1768. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 

PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1768. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 iuches. 

I0HN HODGE AND IOHN WYMOKD . ©. W # PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1768, 
Diameter at the mouth, 87 inches. This bell is cracked. 

EGO SUM VOX CLAMANTIS PARATE ; IOHN BEDFORD RECTOR #% PENNINGTONS 
MAKERS . 1768. 
Diameter at the mouth, 41 inches. 


The founder, Fitz-Anthony Pennington, lost his life on April 80, 1768, while cross- 
ing the ferry at Antony, with a bell in a boat, which had been cast for this tower, 
On the wall of the tower are the following rhymes : — 


* Let awful silence as be, 


And Praise unto the Holy Trinity ; 

Then Honour give unto our noble King, 

So with a blessing let us raise this ring. 

Hark how the chirping treble sings most clear, 
And covering Tom comes rowling in the rear ; 
And now the bells are up, come let us see, 
What laws are best to keep sobriety. 

Who swears, or curses, or in a choleric mood, 
Quarrels, or strikes, although he draw no blood ; 
Who wears his hat, or spur, or o’erturns a bell, 
Or, by unskilful handling, mars a peal ; 

Let him pay sixpence for each single crime, 

’T will make him cautious 'gainst another time ; 
But if the sexton’s fault an hind’rance be, 

We call from him a double penalty. 
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news should our Parson disrespect, 

den’s orders any time neglect, 

Let him be always held in full disgrace, 

And evermore be banished this place ; 

So when the bells are ceased, then let us sing, 
God bless the Church—God save the King. 





188.—LaneEasT (5 bells). 


F . V.. GOODALL ALL WE DID CONTRIVE TO CAST THREE IN FIVE 
Beneath is the date 1742. All in flat Roman capitals, about an inch in 
height, somewhat corroded. At the commencement of the inscription is 
a stop, rather indistinct, but apparently portraying the bust of a human 
figure. Diameter at the mouth, 24} inches. 

©.P. AND DANIEL MASTERS 1742 
in flat Roman capitals ; evidently cast by the same founder as the first bell. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches, 

o:Pp.1: P. 1796. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 

PHILIIP PARSONS I: P. 1813. 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. 

© ET G MEARS LONDINI FECERUNT. 
In small modern Lombardic capitals gths of an inch high. 
Diameter at the mouth, 34 inches. 





189.—LauncesTon, St. MARY MAGDALENE (6 bells). 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
This bell was cast in 1874 by Mears and Stainbank. 
Diameter at the mouth, 31} inches. The original treble was cast by Rud- 
hall, of Gloucester, and was not quite so heavy as the present one, 


PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOVRHOOD A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1720 
Diameter at the mouth, 823 inches. This bell has been broken at the crown 
for many years, and has been fastened to the stock by means of a bolt. 


PROSPERITY TO THIS TOWN A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1720. 
Diameter at the mouth, 343 inches, 


PROSPERITY TO THE CHVRCH OF ENGLAND A (a bell) R (fig. 9) 1720. 
Diameter at the mouth, 364 inches. 


ABR . RVDHALL OF GLOCESTER CAST VS ALL 1720. 
Diameter at the mouth, 39 inches. 


I TO THE CHVRCH THE LIVING CALL AND TO THE GRAVE DOE SVMMON ALL 
This bell was cast by Mears and Stainbank in 1870. The original tenor by 
Rudhall, was cracked about the year 1864. Diameter at the mouth, 41} 
inches. The weight is avout 12 cwt. and a few pounds. 





190.—LauncrstTon, St. STEPHEN (6 bells). 
Pi OC. FIV.2 > 3 - 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches, 
oP: O.P: * t + 1779. 
Diameter a the mouth, 323 inches, 
~P 


:-C.P:W.P*: + 1779. 

Diameter at ihe mouth, 34} inches. 

a.P; : + 1779. 
EE tale at the en, 86} inches, 

DAVID LAVIS & IOHN HOSKEN !: C.W-: : -P:0.P: w.P 1779. 
Diameter at the mouth, 40} inches. 3 ve 

HUGH PERCY DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND - : -1.P: & CO-:- L 
Diameter at the mouth, 45 inches. via 
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191.—LauNcEsToN, St. THomas (3 bells). 


WHEN . 1. AM. HEARD . IT . PLEASETH . YOV (stop) 1691 . (stop). 
In flat Roman capitals. On each side of the date is a onal fleur-de-lis 
ornament used asa stop. Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 

IOHN . TURNER . V : SIMON. KESTLE -:- AND -:+ IOHN . NANCE. O¥ . 


wos 1739. 
Diameter at the mouth, 32} inches. 


There ie no inscription on this bell. Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches, 





192.—LaWHITTON (4 bells). 


I0HN : STROVT QO 1718 O WILLIAM : PYKE O 1718 O 
Diameter at the mouth, 264 inches. 

* = + WILLIAM, GLIDDON - : + WILLIAM. BEALE~ : - WDS + : - uP: 1786. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. ‘Ihis bell hangs above the others; it 
has been broken and useless for many years. 

O RICH? . GLIDDON : IN°. . BVRNBERRY :O 0.P:17180:0 
The first two coin impressions are from the reverse aud obverse of a shilling 
of Queen Anne ; the last two are the same as those on the Ist and 4th 
bells. Diameter at the mouth, 31 inches. 

O ED : BENNET O ESQ O TIM : SHVTE O RECTOR O 1718. 

Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. Timothy Shute was collated to the 

rectory of Lawhitton on March 13, 1674-5. Edward Bennet, Esq., was the 

owner of the Hexworthy estate in this parish in 1718. and very probably 

contributed towards defraying the expense of casting the peal in that year. 

The coin impressions on the Ist, 8rd, and 4th bells, are very distinct and perfect, 

each displaying a double-headed eagle, with the initials 8. F. in Roman capitals be- 
neath the wings.” Size, 1 yy inch. 


193.—LEWANNICK (6 bells). 
I CALL ALL YE TO FOLLOW ME PENNINGTONS MAKERS 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 27 inches. 
GOD PRESERVE YF CHURCH +1.P + :+F.A.P & + 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 


GOD SAVE THE KING I.P ® F.A.P # 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 


PENNINGTONS CAST US ALL 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30 inches. 
CHARLS . BEDFORD VICAR + : - @. CUNDY IUN® . AND T BANT.©.W, 
Bes Bo. 2 i KO. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33inches. The “ D” preceding the word “ Cundy” 
is turned upside down. Charles Bedford was instituted to the vicarage of 
Lewannick on Oct. 24, 1753, on the presentation of the king. 
6. I CALL THE QUICK TO CHURCH AND DEAD TO GRAVE : SWETE NICHOLAS 
ARCHER ESQ® 
Beneath the word “ Esq'.” is the date 1767. 
Diameter at the mouth, 374 inches. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of this parish for the year 1767, are the following 
entries :— 
‘Mr. Pennington towards running the New Bells -. £380 0 0 
do. more for addition of Bell Metal, 6 cwt. ; 4517 0” 
25 Ibs. at Six pounds per Hundred 





194.—LEzanT (6 bells). 
1, EDWARD NORTHMOORE ESQ J (skeleton of a bell) P - : - IOSEPH . FITZ - 
WILLIAM BARNACLE . WD* + : - 
Under the word “ Esq.” is the date 1728. 
Diameter at the mouth, 294 inches. 
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WILLIAM AVSTEN GENT 1722 © (skeleton of a bell) P. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28} inches. 


8. I0HN REDYCLIFF IOHN BOND CH WARDENS 1722 co (skeleton of a bell) Pr. 
Diameter at the mouth, 314 inches. 


4. : AVTHVR : PRIME : D:D : THOMAS . SERGENT : SAML : BOTTERS : C : w: 
C (skeleton of a bell) P 1754. 
Diameter at the mouth, 82} inches. Arthur Prime was collated to the 
rectory of Lezant on Feb. 19, 1744-5. 


MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDERS, LONDON. 
and on the waist 
RECAST 1872. 
REV”, w™, P. BASTARD M.A. RECTOR. 
BARNARD PAYNTER 
JOUN . 8. SARGENT } CHURCHWARDENS. 
Diameter at the mouth, 354 inches. 


6. The same inscription on the haunch and waist as the 5th bell. The “Rk” inthe 
word “ Founders” has, however, been omitted Diameter at the mouth, 
884 inches. x 


This peal was rebung in February, 1878, by Messrs. Hooper, of Woodbury, Devon, 
two cracked bells having been recast. Through the kindness of the rector, the 
Rev. W. P. Bastard, I am enabled to preserve the inscriptions on these bells. 


5 -— REVD T JOHNS : M: A : RECTOR. 
and on a second line, 
PHILIP HOARE & RICHARD SMITH : ©: W 1819 I: P. 


IOHN ; REDDYCLIFF IOHN BOND CH WARDENS 


HENRY AVSTEN DD RECTOR - : - 
c (skeleton of a bell) P 1722. 





195.—LINKINHORNE (6 bells). 
1.P 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 28 inches. 
I. P 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 29 inches. 
1. P 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 30} inches. 
PEACE AND GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD I. P 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 33 inches. 
IOHN TREHANE & IOHN PEARSE JUN®. C.WI.P 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 35 inches. 
I TO THE CHURCH THE LIVEING CALL & TO THE GRAVE I SVMMON ALL. 
on a second line, immediately below the above, 
REV? JAMES COFFING VICAR I.P - : - 1805. 
Diameter at the mouth, 394 inches. James Coffin was instituted to the 
vicarage of Linkinhorne, on Sept. 25, 1780. 


(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE SITE OF A ROMAN STATION AT UTTOXETER. 
BY FRANCIS REDFERN. 


ArcH£Z0LOGY, like other branches of knowledge, is progressive in its character, and 
the mind gains a wider and firmer grasp of whatever relates to remote past times in 
proportion to the advancement by which it is marked. Probably its chief distin- 
guishing feature rests on the fact that it brings its rarest and most interesting infor- 
mation, if not actually from the bowels of the earth, as is done in some cases in geo- 
logy, yet from underneath the surface of the ground, where it may have been hid 
hundreds and even thousands of years. How few intelligent people there are who 
have not to some extent been made aware of the wonderful discoveries which of late 
years have been made at remarkable sites famous in old history, and illustrating the 
arts, life-story, and the legendary lore of people of ancient days. But it does not fall 
to the lot of many to explore—or even to behold—scenes of such surpassing interest ; 
and the British archeologist, restricting his enquiries within the compass of his own 
island, is pleased if he can there make discoveries calculated to promote his special 
branch of research. And this, by earnest endeavour, he may do, and in time realize 
the satisfaction of having accomplished something towards affording a better know- 
ledge of the early ethnological condition of this island. Taking Britain in relation to 
the Roman period, it affords a wide field still for diligent enquiry. The more im- 
portant towns of Roman Britain are readily recognised as having been places of great 
importance ; and evidence of the character they bore has been recovered in great am- 
plitude. There are many other spots, however, which were of less significance, albeit 
of great interest, where research is requisite, and in respect to which confirmation is 
desirable in support of suppositions of such places having been Roman stations. Ut- 
toxeter is precisely such a town. In my history of Uttoxeter (1864), I gave much 
information in elucidation of the subject. I was enabled to carry that information 
further in an article in the “Journal of the British Archeological Association,” in 
1873. But my utmost and constant diligence has not been rewarded until now in my 
endeavour to discover the site of a Roman camp or station which was supposed to 
exist at Uttoxeter. The discovery, I am pleased to say, is undoubted iu its nature, 
although the conformation of the surface of the ground at the site gives little, if any, 
indication of the interesting facts which I haye found buried beneath. 

The discovery does not place Uttoxeter on a level with Roman towns ; but itis 
something to be able to confirm tradition, to show that it is not a mere myth that 
Uttoxeter had a Roman camp, and thereby to add an interesting chapter to the 
archeology of the county. Truly speaking, I had given up all expectation of ever 
meeting with a site at Uttoxeter itself which could be identified with Roman times, 
I was settling down into the idea that probably the site of Roman occupation which I 
have discovered at Stramshall, in Uttoxeter parish, might be that of the Roman 
station or camp which had given name to Uttoxeter. Such a conclusion, however, is 
not now necessary, and consequently the violence of it, when considering the name of 
Stramshall, is avoided. I believe the name, in the old mode of spelling, is full of im- 
portant meaning. It conveys, itself, the couception of a camp, if not also of a strong- 
hold or fortification. In Stragni ces holle, a chester is clearly expressed. ‘here is 
more. The word, moreover, conveys the idea of a strong chester hill, or fortified hill 
camp ; and the discoveries which I have made there sustain that conclusion; and in an 
old terrier of Uttoxeter parish, Stramshall goes under the name of Strongshall. I have 
discovered there ample evidence of Roman occupation, by digging, and I find that 
the hill on which Stramshall partly stands is fortified by terraces, which remain very 

rfect on the west side of the hill. On each side, the terraces are much defaced 

y the cultivation of the land. Before giving, however, any particulars relative to 
the Roman camp at Uttoxeter, it may first be advisable to notice what ground there 
is in the name Uttoxeter itself for supposing there was a Roman station at the place. 
To learn this in the clearest way we must revert to old writings and to Domesday 
Book.. Both Hollingshead, Leland, and Camden give the name as Uttoxcestre. 
That form of the name clearly implies that there was a Roman camp there. In the 
Wotocheshede of the Domesday survey the same fact is equally obvious, only, I think, 
it is more emphatically expressed. In chespede, the common form in which a chester 
(that is Caster, or Ceaster, from Castrum, a camp), is usually indicated, is not only 
nearly fully given in the middle portion of the word, but also the latin sede, having the 
same meaning, appears, I believe, in the termination of the name as well. Taking the 
entire word in connection with Tocester, which is another variation of Uttoxeter, we 
are warranted in giving the deeply interesting meaning to Uttoxeter of a camp 
situated near the altar dedicated to Toot or Tent. 

The site of the Roman station at Uttoxeter, to which I have referred as having 
recently been discovered, is situated on the north side of Bradley street, in the rear of 
a large stuccoed house standing back from the street. It is bounded on the east side 
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by the playground of the Grammar School, and on the west by the ee em of the 
National Schools, and by some gardens. It probably comprised the latter playground, 
and I am disposed to assign a connection with the site of the station, and a co-tempo- 
rary existence with the occupation of the same, an antique well on the National 
Schools property. ‘The ground at the back of the house mentioned swelled consider- 
ably from it, aud it appeared desirable to reduce a considerable space in conjunction 
with other improvements it was intended to carry out. A commencement was made 
in the summer of last year (1876). Soon after the ground was broken into I met with 
several fragments of Semen pottery, and was puzzled how to account for the large 
quantity of bones which were contained in the earth. I used every inducement in 
my power for securing any relics which might be brought to light. The work, how- 
ever, did not progress till the close of autumn, when a quantity of ground was lowered, 
extending to about eighteen spaces square. ‘The greatest depth reached towards the 
north-west angle was nearly four feet. Every day when the work was going on nume- 
rous fragmeuts of Roman pottery were found ; and very many bones, chiefly of the 
ovide species, were mingled with the soil over the whole space. The potsherds lay 
at a depth of from two to four feet. 

The pottery for the greater part appears of a rude description, and by some anti- 
quaries it would be assigned to an early period of Roman occupation, and by others 
towards the close of their colonization of Britain. A few pieces of Upchurch ware 
are amongst the collection, and also portions which have or to vessels made 
from the white clays of Shropshire, and called Salopian. The bulk of the fragments 
have a brown or light red exterior. No fragments of Samian ware were met with. 
Some portions of the pottery I have recovered bear rude ornamentation, particularly 
the handles of vessels. Several handles are adorned with round and elongated punc- 
tures, which pass to the opposite side, and on one handle diagonal lines have been 
incised across the hollow ; on the tops of two or three rims of vessels wavy lines 
have been executed in imitation of more archaic forms of fictile orynamentation, 
There is a very nice piece of the top of one pitcher so decorated. A piece 
of a rim of another vessel has a fringe which was produced by a finger being 
pressed against it when it was in a plastic state. A fragment of the lower portion of 
a pitcher has been very rudely ornamented by a finger having been pressed upon it 
at intervals previous to it being baked. Another fragment has been adorned by a 
blunt tool having pushed the clay each way, and so leaving a ridge in the centre and 
blunt impressions at each side. Perhaps the most interesting piece is one on which 
a potter's mark appears in the form of a raised square in divisions. Some of the 
fragments of pottery belonged evidently to clay cooking pots, and the greasy appear- 
ance has not yet departed trom the fragments of other food vessels. Several of the 
pieces are covered with a greenish yeilow glaze, but one fragment so covered may not 
belong to the period being indicated. I cannot determine whether pottery was made 
on the spot, but there is ground for supposing that it might have been. A large 
quantity of grey clay lay in the soil in one place, and a portion which I found appears 
to have belonged to a large piece which had been subjected to flat ware mould press- 
ing, but not carried through the entire process to make it into a complete vessel. It 
would appear that whilst in a moist state it was broken and flung aside. 

The metallic articles discovered have not been numerous. I have met with three 
parts of a bronze buckle, with an ornamented surface of considerable size. 

Another metallic article recovered is a personal ornament, which may have been 
the centre of a fibula of an unusual form. It consists of two discs about half-an-inch 
across. They are joined together, and the ornamentation on them resembles in form 
a maltese cross. ‘This article, which is in bronze, has been enamelled or covered with 
a brilliant red paste, which has been partially destroyed by the production of green 
oxide on the metal. Another personal ornament, which is in a hard white metal, has 
evidently been a pendent article, bearing a geometrical design. At about fuur feet 
deep, and lying on the gravel, a piece of lead was found, and it appears to have been 

roduced for a cutting impement. It has been cast, and has a circular edge, which 
in some parts is very hard. It is some three inches in length, by one and three- 

uarters of an inch in width. A fragment of a glazed stone vessel was also met with. 
The stone is volcanic, and appears to have come from Adernach, on the Rhine. A 
large boar’s tusk was also dug up. Pieces of corroded iron were also met with. I 
have found fragments of Roman pottery on the surface over a space of about fifty by 
seventy yards. On the same ground a Roman coia was picked up about seventeen 
years ago by a gardener, and I have met with a portion of another. The soil where 
the excavation has been made proved to be much impregnated with charcoal. 
Whatever opinion may be entertained of the period of the Roman pottery—whether 
it was early or late—it is quite evident that the place was occupied a considerable 
time, and that there was abundant provision for those who were successively in charge 
of it. Besides the articles enumerated, three worked fliuts were also dug up, and 


are in my possession. 





ON ARBOR LOW—IV. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY GOSS. 


Casar, speaking of human sacrifices among the Gauls, says, ‘‘ Those 
who are afflicted with any grievous distemper, or whose lives are 
hazarded in war or exposed to other dangers, either offer up men for 
sacrifices, or vow to do so; and they make use of the Druids for their 
priests on such occasions, imagining their gods are to be satisfied no 
other way for sparing their lives than by offering up the life of an- 
other man.” We have learned that the Druids of Gaul came into 
Britain for initiation into the mysteries of their dreadful office. Is it 
not possible that some of them took lessons within this same circle of 
Arbor Low? Tacitus mentions that the ancient Germans sacrificed 
human victims to their gods, and Procopius Ceesariensis affirms that 
in his day, in the sixth century of our Lord, the Druids of Gaul still 
offered human sacrifices, and 1 have already referred to Charlemagne’s 
edict against the practice so late as the year 789 A.D. 

In the offering of ordinary animals—except in the comparatively 
rare instance of the holocaustum, in which the entire victim was con- 
sumed upon the altar—the sacrifices constituted a solemn feast, 
which the sacrificer and his friends shared with the priest ; only such, 
however, as were recognised communicants at the altar shared the 
sacrifice, for those who disobeyed the priests were excommunicated. 
It was deemed a holy communion in which the Deity took part, by 
consuming the portion assigned to him, and absorbing it by means of 
his active manifestation, Fire, regarded by the Sun-worshippers as his 
vital self or omnipresence. Not only was the flesh thus consumed 
by the Sacred Fire, the priests, and the sacrificers, in holy commu- 
nion, but so also was the blood. This custom of drinking the blood 
of the victims must have been of very ancient establishment, since 
we find Moses contending against the practice, as. well as that of 
human sacrifices, and making it equally penal. There is no reason 
to suppose that when the victim was human, the sacrifice was neces- 
sarily a holocaustum ; but there is much reason to believe that such 
sacrifices were conducted in the same way as those of ordinary 
animals. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, and other ancient 
wiiters, bear testimony to the prevalence of cannibalism among the 
nations, at the time when human sacrifices were in vogue, and Mr. 
Fergusson mentions especially that Diodorus and Strabo charge the 
ancient Irish with that habit, which accusation was repeated by St. 
Jerome so late as the fourth century. They are described as being 
worse than the ancient Britons, although the latter are expressly said 
to have been in the habit of drinking the blood of their victims. 
And it appears possible that after ages of latency, this old appetite 
for blood may be again aroused in some natures. Sir Walter Scott, in 
describing the capture of the Bastile at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, uses these words :—‘‘In emulation of literal 
cannibals there were men, or rather monsters, found, not only to 
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tear asunder the limbs of their victims, but to eat their hearts, and 
drink their blood.” Among the aborigines of America the same 
sacrifices prevailed, and it was considered by them pleasing to the 
Great Spirit and to the Sun and Moon, that prisoners of war should 
be sacrificed, and that the sacrificers should solemnly feast on the 
flesh and blood of the victims. The North American Indians habi- 
tually sacrificed their prisoners of war, and the tortures to which the 
latter were subjected before being burnt should not be regarded as 
inflicted in a spirit of revenge against the victim, so much as to 
give him an opportunity, by his brave endurance, of proving himself 
an acceptable sacrifice to the Great Spirit, into whose presence he was 
about to pass. Their own sons were likewise tortured before being 
admitted to rank as warriors and hunters, that by courageous en- 
durance they might secure the approbation of the Great Spirit, 
who was supposed to regard that quality of brave endurance as the 
most meritorious of all the virtues—an old old faith of primitive 
men, inherited to this day by the Indians of the Eastern world as well 
as of the West. 

It would appear that our Lord had in view this custom—then so 
universal among the Gentiles—of eating and drinking the sacrifices, 
when He said of the bread, ‘‘ Take, eat ; this is My body,” and of the 
wine, “ Drink ye all of it ; for this is My blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.’”’ Without a know- 
ledge of the man-sacrificing and blood-drinking customs of the world 
generally at the time when these immortal words were uttered, they 
cannot be properly appreciated. The symbolism of the bread and 
wine appears to have been addressed rather to the Gentile world than 
to the disciples individually, for the latter had been taught by the 
Law that it was criminal to drink blood of any kind, and must have 
entertained only with horror the thought of eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of their beloved Master. When the like sym- 
bolism was preached by our Lord in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
His disciples said—“ This is an hard saying; who can hear it! 
When Jesus knew in Himself that His disciples murmured at it He 
said unto them, Doth this offend you?” It is recorded that “ From 
that time many of His disciples went back and walked no more with 
Him.” But to the worshippers of Baal, and of the gods of the 
Roman Pantheon—to the worshippers around this Circle of Arbor 
Low—these words of the self-offered Sacrifice would have forcible 
meaning and acceptation. Namely, that by no other human Sacrifice 
but Himself could they be saved, and that to eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of other victims would avail them nothing. It would ap- 
pear that some among the Jews, so late as the time of our Lord, en- 
tertained the idea which was universal among the Gentiles, that there 
was some efficacy in offering up human sacrifices ; for we find in St. 
John’s Gospel these words respecting the High Priest, “ Now Caiaphas 
was he who gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one 
man should die for the people.” 

It is curious to note that some of the contemporary reviewers of 
the religion of the early Christians charged the latter with drinking 
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the blood of young children. There is no reason to discredit the 
charge, for it may be assumed that some who embraced Christianity 
nominally, may have continued to cling secretly to their former 
deeply-rooted religious habits. It would be the same with the 
Pagan so-called converts as with the Jewish. We know that the 
latter, in the time of the Apostles, insisted that if.a Jew embraced 
Christianity he was bound at the same time to continue the observ- 
ance of the whole Mosaic Law. So the Gentiles would cling to old 
habits, while nominally embracing Christianity ; and thus it was 
that, as Mr. Fergusson says, the Christian priesthood had to wage a 
continuous warfare against Pagan customs, down to the eleventh or 
even twelfth century. It is curious now to trace vestiges of the 
compromise by which alone that warfare was at length terminated— 
if it may be said to be terminated even yet. But before glancing at 
those vestiges I should like to refer again to the menhir, or high 
stone, which is found everywhere in the lands of dulmens and circles. 
There can be no doubt that these stone pillars had the same signi- 
fication as the obelisks of Egypt, and were worshipped as symbols of 
the sun’s ray. Nor can there be any doubt that these pillars were 
included in the Stone and Tree worship which the early Fathers tried 
so ineffectually for centuries to abolish. They are referred to by 
Moses in Deut. xii. 2, 8, thus :—“ Ye shall utterly destroy all the 
places, wherein the nations which ye shall inherit served their gods, 
upon the high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green 
tree : and ye shall overthrow their altars and break their pillars, and 
burn their groves with fire.” In another place the Israelites are com- 
manded not to plant a grove of any trees near the altar of the Lord, 
nor set up any statue or pillar; and immediately follows the decree 
that if any man or woman be found to have “gone and served other 
gods, and worshipped them, either the sun, or moon, or any of the 
host of heaven,” he or she shall be stoned to death. How forcibly 
this brings to mind another land and another ruler ; England with its 
altars and pillars upon the high mountains and upon the hills, and 
its groves, and its worship of the sun and moon ; and its ruler Canute 
the Great making a statute forbidding “‘ the barbarous adoration of 
the sun and moon, fire, fountains, stones, and all kinds of trees and 
wood.” I make these references to show the similarity of the worship 
of the ancient Canaanites before the invasion of their lands by the 
Hebrews, and that of ancient Britain before its invasion by, or rather 
subjection to, Christianity ; and to show the antiquity of this warfare 
against sun, moon, stone, and tree worship, and consequently the 
vitality of the religion, as an excuse for the delay of its ultimate con- 
quest. And that stone so oft referred to by antiquaries, which the 
pstriarch Jacob set upright, anointed as an altar, and named Bethel, 
signifying the House of God, claims curious linkage with the rude 
monuments of our own lands of which we are speaking. It was 
General Valluncey who noticed that the rude altar which the Irish 
now call a Cromleach, was in original Irish called Bothal, with the 
same signification as Jacob’s Bethel. And it has been pointed out that 
the Hebrew Cheremlwach which has a similar meaning to Bethel, or 
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‘a devoted stone,” means also the same thing as the Cromleach of the 
Irish, Crwmlech of the ancient British and Welsh, and the Crumlech 
of the Armoric of Bertagne ; thus showing a common derivation, 
which, as I have already said, was doubtless from the one first home 
of all mankind. While speaking of Cromlechs—as we have Angli- 
cised the word—it is worth noting that because some of them are 
very large, it does not fullow that they were never altars, as it has 
been argued. Although the Hecatomb, or sacrifice of a hundred, or 
great number, of animals, was offered by the Greeks and Romanus on 
as many altars as there were victims, it may not have been so with 
the Celtic Sun-worshippers, who, in times of great calamity or 
thanksgiving or danger, may have offered up hecatombs on the large 
Cromlechs. 

The menhir, obelisk, or pillar, shot up in every land where the 
Sun was worshipped. Moses commanded the Hebrews to break it, 
and it was doubtless among the stones referred to in the decree of a 
Council held at Nantes, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, exhorting “ Bishops 
and their servants to dig up and remove, and hide in places where 
they cannot be found, those stones which in remote and woody 
places are still worshipped, and where vows are still made.” But all 
the efforts of the Bishops and their servants failed to remove those 
objects of worship, as did all the efforts of Moses and the prophets, 
and, four hundred years after the passing of the above decree, we 
find Canute trying his authority against the adoration of stones, with 
equal failure. At length the Christian Fathers appear to have given 
up the contest ; but, with the wisdom of the serpent, they ultimately 
subverted the origiual symbolism of the menhir, by calling it a Cross, 
and permitting the people to pray to it as such. And thus we have 
throughout Christendom many titular crosses, that are not crosses but 
menhirs. The sacredness of this symbolic stone of old gave solemn 
inviolability to a contract made at its foot ; and, curiously enough, to 
this day men and women continue to assemble to do business and 
make contracts around the Market Cross, the relic of the sacred 
menhir. It is more than probable that many of the venerable stones 
or pillars called Crosses, still lingering in the land and throughout 
Christendom, were worshipped in the early Flint period as the 
emblems of the Sun’s beam, or of Light and Fire ; and, in succeed- 
ing ages of Metal were shaped and sculptured more or less as we find 
them. And who among us dare affirm that he has none of the old 
Paganism left in his nature, derived, perhaps, from his undoubted 
Pagan aucestry, whereby he yet venerates these dear old monuments of 
barbarous antiquity? Certainly not the antiquary ; certainly not 
the writer of Arbor Low. 

The menhir being thus disposed of, the dolmen was also adopted 
into the Christian Church. The movable wooden table of the Com- 
munion Service gave place to the stone altar, although no longer to 
be used for actual sacrifices, and at this stone altar the people were 
encouraged to kneel at their religious rites and ceremonies, as they 
had persisted in kneeling at their ancient dolmens and menhirs. In 
some instances the old dolmen was enclosed with a chancel and be- 
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came a Christian altar. Instead of the sacrifice, an image or picture 
of Christ upon the Cross was placed above the altar, and pointed to as 
the Final Human Sacrifice. And there the world-reforming Gospel 
was constantly preached, that the great atonement for the sins of al] the 

t, present, and future world was now accomplished ; that the great 
self-offered Sacrifice for all future victimshad been slain, who, on account 
of His Divinity, symbolised to the Pagans by the nimbus, was accepted 
by Heaven as an all-sufficient propitiation for all mankind in all ages. 
Still the people religiously hungered and thirsted for the sacrificial 
flesh and blood which they had been accustomed to receive from the 
altar, and at length the priests consented that it was a holy desire, 
and that it should be gratified by special miracle, and continued to 
them without the sacrifice of fresh victims. So often as they attended 
the Christian Sacrifive, or Mass, they should eat real flesh and drink 
real blood. The eucharistic bread was called the Host, from the word 
hostia, a sacrificial victim, and the doctrine was promulgated that it 
was miraculously changed into the real flesh of the sacrifice—Christ, 
and the eucharistic wine was declared to be miraculously changed to 
the real blood of that sacrifice. This marvellous doctrine could have 
suited the tastes of such people only as we find from bistory our an- 
cestors in those ages really were. It was evidently inveuted to suit 
the tastes of the man-sacrificing and man-eating Germans, Gauls, 
Iberians, Scandinavians, Britons, Irish, and nearly all the world be- 
sides. Had it not been decreed among a blood-loving people, it must 
have retarded the progress of Christianity from its repulsiveness, in- 
stead of becoming an attraction to the Christian altars. To a refined 
and gentle nature how horrible it would seem, to be required to eat 
the real flesh and to drink the real blood, habitually, and over and 
over again, of the beloved and loving Jesus. It is not surprising that 
Averroes, or Aven Rosch, the Arabian philosopher and physician, 
after examining Christianity, as he found it practised in 1150, ex- 
claimed, “ Since Christians eat what they worship, let my soul rather 
have her portion among the philosophers!”* On this subject of the 
miraculous Host there are some curious passages in Sir Thomas 
Maleor’s ‘‘ King Arthur, and kis Knights of the Round Table,” which 
interesting work is thus curiously concluded :— 


Here is the end of the whole book of King Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table; that when they were whole together, there was ever a hundred and 
forty ; also here is the end of the death of King Arthur. I pray you all, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, that read this book of King Arthur and his Knights, from the be- 
ginning to the ending, pray for me, while I am alive, that God send me good deliver. 
ance, and, when I am dead, I pray you all pray for my soul. For this book was 
finished in the ninth year of the reign of King Edward the Fourth, by Sir Thomas 
Maleor, Knight, as Jesu help me, for His great might, as he is the servant of Jesu, 
both day and night. 

Thus endeth this noble and joyous book, entitled ‘“‘ La Mort d’Arthur,” notwith- 
standing it treateth of the birth, life, and acts, of the said King Arthur, and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table, and their marvellous conquests and adventures, 
the achieving of the Holy Savcgreal. 





* This eucharistic bread, or Host, of the Romish Church, yet bears the Pagan 
symbol of Divinity, being circular, with an inuer circle from which beams radiate ; 
probably a representation of the sun, designed for the acceptation of the ancient 
pa half-converts. It is represented in the ‘‘ RELIQuaRY, Vol, XVII, 
plate xxi. 
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° in the end, the dolorous death and departing out of this world of them 
au. 

The “Holy Sancgreal” here mentioned belongs to our subject. 
It is also in other works called “ Holy Grail,” and “ Seint Greal.” 
It was, according to the belief of the early Christians, the dish used 
at the Last Supper of our Lord, which was stolen and brought to 
Pilate, who washed his hands in it before the Jews when they cla- 
moured for the death of Jesus. According to the story it was given 
by Pilate to Joseph of Arimathea, who used it to collect the holy blood 
flowing from the wounds of our Lord. It was said to be a dish of 
greenish glass, and to have been recovered in the year 1191 by the 
Crusaders, and sent by them to Europe. The dish is supposed to be 
now preserved in the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, in Genoa. 

The following respecting the Sancgreal and the Host from King 
Arthur, etc., above referred to, will be interesting as showing the 
machinery of the miracle of transubstantiation :— 

Then King Pelles and his son departed ; and therewith it seemed them that there 
came a man and four angels from heaven, clothed in the likeness of bishops, and had 
a cross in his hand ; and the four angels bear him up in a chair, and set him down 
before the table of silver, whereupon the Sancgreal was, and it seemed that he had 


in the midst of his forehead letters that said, “‘ See ye here, Joseph, the first bishop 
of Christendom, the same which our Lord Bel in the city of Sarras, in the 


— place.” Then the Knights marvelled, for that bishop was dead more than 
three hundred years before. “Oh Knights!” said he, “marvel not, for I was 
sometime an earthly man.” With that they heard the chamber door open, and there 
they saw angels, and two bear candles of wax, and the third a towell, and the fourth 
a spear, which bled marvellously, that the drops fell within a bier, the which he held 
with his other hand. And then they set their candles upon the table, and the third 


put the towell upon the vessel, and the fourth set the holy spear even upright upon 
the vessel. And then the bishop made semblance as though he would have gone to 
the sakering of the mass; and then he took a wafer, which was made in the likeness 
of bread, and at the lifting up there came a figure in the likeness of a child, and the 
visage was as red and as bright as any fire, and he smote himself into that bread, so 
that they all saw that the bread was formed of a fieshly man. And then he put it 
into the holy vessel again ; and then he did that belonged unto a priest to do at 
mass. And then he went unto Sir Galahad and kissed him, and then went and bade 
him go and kiss his fellows ; and as he was bidden so he did. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “ye 
servants of Jesu Christ, ye shall be fed before this table with sweat meats, which 
never no Knights tasted.” And when he had said, he vanished away, and they set 
them in great dread, and made their prayers. Then looked they and saw a man 
come out of the holy vessel, that had all the signs of the passion of Jesus Christ 
bleeding all openly, and said—“ My knights and my servants, and my true children, 
which be come out of deadly life, I will now no longer hide me from you; but ye shall 
see now a part of my secrets and of my hidings. Now hold and receive the bye 
meat which ye have so much desired.” Then took he himself the holy vessel, and 
came to Sir Galahad, and he kneeled down, and there he received his Saviour ; and 
so after him received all his fellows, and they thought it so sweet that it was marvel 
to tell. Then he said—“ Galahad, son, wotest thou what I hold between my hands?” 
“Nay,” said Sir Galahad, “but if ye tellme.” ‘This is,” said he, “the holy dish 
wherein I eat the lamb on Shrove-Thursday, and now hast thou seen that thou de- 
sirest most to see,” &c. 


Such is the kind of literature in which we find mention of ‘‘ King 
Arthur, and his Knights of the Round Table.” This Sancgreal, a 
dish containing blood actually collected from our Lord’s wounds, on 
which communicants are again and again represented as being fed, 
strongly savours of the old human sacrifices. 

Having spoken of the stone cross, the Christian altar, the cru- 
cifix, and the Host, as vestiges of pre-Christian times and habits, I 
now come to the Christian temple itself. The covered temples which 
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in early ages had in some lands succeeded the sacred groves of the 
Sun-worshippers, had been designed to resemble the latter so far that 
the altar was approached through a grove of stone columns instead of 
trees. The florid Gothic architecture of the Christians especially 
maintained this association with, and imitation of, the ancient groves 
through which the altars were reached, with interlacery of conven- 
tionalised stone branches above. The objects, of which King Canute 
prohibited the worship, were “the sun, moon, fire, fountains, and all 
kinds of trees and wood.” In place of the sun, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness was accepted, but our forefathers had been used to pray to the 
Lord and to the Lady of Heaven—to Baal and Baaltis, or Apollo and 
the virgin Diana—and they were invited to transfer their allegiance 
from the lunar goddess to the Virgin Mary, who was deified as Our 
Lady the Queen of Heaven. The sacred fire was perpetuated in the 
lighted candles. ‘The difficulty about the “ fountains,” or holy wells, 
was also gradually overcome by compromise. The names of Christian 
Saints were applied to them, and ultimately miraculous virtues were 
ascribed to the waters by the influence of those saints instead of the 
Pagan deities. The trees which were worshipped could be cut down. 
The pieces of wood were declared to be pieces of the Cross. The 
offering of burnt incense was continued as a harmless thing. Pro- 
bably the early Fathers would have adopted the Sabbath of the 
Hebrews, but for the prejudice of the world in favour of a day which 
had doubtless been the chief day of sacrifice and worship—the day 
held sacred to the Lord of the Universe—before the birth of Abra- 
ham, probably before the founders of Egypt crossed the deserts of 
Syria and discovered the fruitful Nile. With the Sun-worshipper 
it was emphatically the Lord’s Day; and it remains the Lord’s Day. 
It was SunpDay in the flint period, and it is Sunday yet. 

I now pause in the midst of these vestiges, brought to mind by the 
contemplation of this venerable circle of Arbor Low, and will con- 
clude this part by saying, that should there be some hyper-sensitive 
Christians to whom will be unwelcome the knowledge that some 
Christian customs had their origin in Pagan antiquity, let them be 
comforted. Nor let them desire to disown truth because unwelcomely 
met. Christianity will be ever the gainer by exposition to the lights 
of history, of archeology, and of logic. We see thereby more clearly 
that our Lord is a Great Conqueror. 

That the superposition of the Divine Religion upon the very sites 
and ceremonies of that very ancient and vital worship of Baal has 
completely smothered the latter in Europe ; and that the cruel and 
profligate practices of Paganism should be by that means subdued 
into mere dead vestiges of the past, humanised, purified, and 
Christianised, is the great triumph of Christianity. But while we 
admire the wisdom of the serpent displayed by the early Fathers in 
the conquest of cruel Paganism ; and respect what vestiges remain of 
that Christian compromise which was so potent in reforming the 
world, it is difficult to discover the prudence, policy, or piety of re- 
viving in those sections of the Church where they have decayed out, 
vestiges of Paganism, which, if tolerated, amount only to a compro- 
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mise with retrogression. Truly our Lord is a Great Conqueror. Thi 
law of Moses and all the exhortations of the prophets failed to prevent 
human sacrifices, even in Israel. The law of the good King Cecrops 
failed to stay those horrid rites, even in civilized Greece and Rome, 
Nor did the later decree of the Roman Senate stay those inhumanities 
in the last-named city itself, and much less in the world generally. 
Pliny’s encomium, which I have quoted, was not merited by the 
Romans. During their sway, and for centuries after the destruction 
of their empire, the lands of the nations continued to be polluted with 
innocent blood, and slavery was universal. ‘ Mankind are under 
inexpressible obligations,” not to the Romans, “for abolishing so 
horrid a practice” as the human sacrifice, but to that Victim, whose 
eacrifice Pilate the Roman permitted. Through it Europe has long 
ceased to be the scene of such revolting cruelties. Through it this 
shattered ruin of Arbor Low remains a dim, long disused, therefore 
disputed memento of the religious barbarities of antiquity, even in 
our own land of Britain. In America also the triumph of that Sacri- 
fice in saving victims, is all but complete. In Asia and Africa it is 
less so, but even in those quarters of the earth its influence has been 
already greater than ever was the influence of Moses, the Prophets, 
Cecrops, and the Roman empire all added together. There the powerful 
allies of Christianity in abolishing human sacrifices have been the 
Koran and the sword of Islam. But even Islamism owes its existence 
to the Sacrifice at Jerusalem. If that Sacrifice had not been 
offered there would have been no Christianity, and if no Christianity 
no Islamism. Mahomet received his inspiration as a prophet from the 
Gospels, as communicated to him by the Nestorian Monks at Bosra, 
and by his wife Cadijah’s cousin Waraka; and he admitted that Isa 
ben Mariam—Jesus, son of Mary—was a greater prophet than Musa 
or Moses. He incorporated into the Koran the principles of Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount, in all but the abolition of war, which 
Christendom also still wages, even within itself. It is only by a 
knowledge of the horrible cruelties, the bloodshed, the oppressions 
and the slavery which prevailed all over the world in the time of our 
Lord, that the vastness of His conquests can be appreciated. The 
earth was full of dark places, and “The dark places of the earth 
were full of the habitations of horrid cruelty.” And it must not be 
supposed that Jerusalem, the holy city whose streets our Lord tra- 
versed, was a city of brotherly love. Its inhabitants were as cruel 
as the rest of the world, as is testified by Josephus, and also by the 
ery “Crucify Him!” In silent and forsaken desolation this Circle 
of Arbor Low yet speaks eloquently of the victory of that death, and 
proclaims that our Lord is indeed a Great Conqueror. 
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~ Quarterly Paper on Lmprobements in Art Manufactures, 


MR. PARGETER'S ART PRODUCTIONS IN GLASS. 


In our last we gave a notice of the reproduction of the Portland Vase in glass, 
which had just been completed for and by Mr. Pargeter, of the Red House Glass 
Works, at Stourbridge, and we then promised to give some few particulars regarding 
the general productions of that renowned manufacturer; this we now, with great 
satisfaction, proceed doto. We notice these productions the more readily, because to 
our minds they are the most truly artistic, the most perfectly beautiful, and the 
most faultlessly perfect examples of the ‘‘ verrier’s art’ that have yet come under 
our notice. The productions of the ‘‘ Red House Works,” at Stourbridge, are of the 
most varied character, and of the greatest possible extent, and are, so far as we have 
had the opportunity of seeing examples, of faultlessly excellent quality. In pure taste 
and artistic nature of the designs, Mr. Pargeter’s glass takes foremost rank, and in 
manipulation is not excelled by any. In table glass alone, some hundreds of 
patterns, from the simplest and cheapest varieties of elliptical and fluted cutting, to 
the most gorgeous and intricate diamonding with geometrically accurate facets ; 
from the ordinary star to the most delicate prism ; and from the simple etched border 
to the most exquisitely rich engraving of flowers, foliage, and fruit, in groups, bouquets, 
and festoons ; are all, each in its own way, perfect, and each alike faultless both 
in clearness and beauty of material, in purity of form, in microscopical nicety of 
execution, in etching and cutting, and in manipulation. Mr. Pargeter has evidently 
made — one of his great studies, and the result is that his table sets are, as a 
rule, ¢ cterised by a purer taste than one is generally accustomed to see in these 
every-day articles. Some of the patterns, as the “ Lord of Lorne,” the “ Egyptian,” 
and others, are severe enough to suit the tastes of the most austerely-constituted art- 
mind ; while others, formed on the purest Greek and other models, have all the grace- 
ful flow and the easy curve of line that characterises the- best periods of the 
most famous schools of ancient or modern art. Some remind one of the Amphore, 
others of the tazzze, and others of the finest vases and ewers of Greece and Rome. 

The engraving and etching, whether upon decanters, claret bottles, water ewers, 
goblets, plateaus, flower stands, or what not, is a marked feature of Mr. Pargeter’s 
productions, and one upon which no end of pains is taken. The designs are very 
varied, and in extremely good taste, and the engraving as highly finished as it is 
possible to be. Some of the patterns have a marvellous effect in the combination, 
on one article, of delicate etching, artistic engraving, and the richest cutting. Some 
of the glasses—we are speaking now of them generally, as the same remark will 
apply to most classes of articles—are decorated with borders only, and these are of 
more or less intricate design, and are composed of etched lines of perfect and 
geometrical nicety in divisions and in joining; others have their outlines etched in 
with great delicacy, and the leaves, flowers, etc., here and there filled in and height- 
ened by a dead effect, like ground glass, produced by the judicious application of a 
special acid. Others again have these two processes combined with actual engraving 
—cutting by the diamond wheel and by the other processes which the skilled glass 
engraver so well knows how to introduce. The effect in these cases is more rich than 
can either be well imagined or described ; and when, as in the case of plateaus, 
these processes are heightened by the silvering of the plate of glass itself, the effect 
is delicate and charming in the extreme. 

Another special feature of Mr. Pargeter’s art-productions is that of “ friezes,” (if 
such a term applied to such a series of decorations is admissible), groups, medallions, 
etc., on the higher classes of glass vessels. These are novel in conception, striking in 
appearance, and must be rich beyond compare in their effect when seen at table. Among 
those of which drawings have been submitted to us, are a water jug. round whose 
middle is a continuous group, or frieze, of Minerva and Juno, in a quadriga, on their 
way with the Pleiades to assist the Greeks Another ewer has a well-cut group of 
Ganymede and the Eagle, and others have continuous subjects of the Sacrifice to 
Flora ; Mercury’s Message to Caly ; and a Sacrifice to Bacchus, all which are 
masterly in the extreme. Three of the very finest, however, of which representations 
have been submitted to us, are a water jug and two claret bottles, adorned in a similar 
manner with exquisitely engraved groups of the Hours taking the Horses from Juno’s 
Car ; Polydamus advising Hector to retire from the Trenches; and. Neptune rising 
from the Sea. These subjects are powerfully drawn, and engraved with that wonder- 
ful precision that marks all Mr. Pargeter’s productions. 

@ variety of designs in flower vases, flower tubes, centres, and plateau produced 
at the Red House Works is very great, and the designs have in many instances the 
advantage of being perfectly original, and of having every detail well studied and car- 
ried out with faultless taste. Some of these, with solid glass dolphin standards and 
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suspended baskets, are more than usually chaste and beautiful, and with the addi- 
tion of the engraved and silvered plateau, form the most elegant of all table decora- 
tions. Some, of which designs have been brought before us, are gold-fish bowls, and 
aquaria, from the centre of which, rising from the water itself, spring up elegant 
flower tubes, suspended baskets, and what not, and have, doubtless, a charming effect 
on the table. 

It is manifestly impossible to enumerate even a tithe of the exquisite articles pro- 
duced by Mr. Pargeter at these famed works. All we can vf is, that we have seen 
nothing that has emanated from them that is not thoroughly good in every parti- 
cular, both of form, of workmanship, of decoration, and of artistic treatment ; or that 
is not eminently adapted for the use to which it is intended to be put. Mr. Pargeter 
is a man of the purest taste, of enlarged practical experience, and of great energy, 
and by his life-long industry and application has mainly helped to raise the art of glass- 
making to its present high state of perfection, and to give to its decoration that pure 
artistic feeling, and that cleverness of execution which, under skilful hands, it is 
so capable of receiving. We know no art-glass that can compare with his, and it is, 
therefore, with no ordinary pleasure that we have devoted this brief space to its 
merits. 





PRODUCTION OF SKETCHES BY THE PAPYROGRAPH. 


OnE of the most extraordinary, and, undoubtedly, most useful and valuable inven- 
tions of late years, is that of the ‘‘ Papyrograpb,” by which any person is enabled, 
with the utmost possible ease, to reproduce his or her own sketches or writings to an 
exter:t quite sufficient for all moderate requirements. So impressed are we with the 
importance of this invention, and of its extreme isefulness both to commercial men, 
to ‘‘ professionals,” and to the clergy and higher classes, that we cannot refrain from 
devoting a brief space to its merits, so that we may lead them to give it a thorough 
trial. The invention is, as we have said, very simple, and the whole process is carried 
out with perfect ease and with certain success. We have tried the process and found 
it answer with marked advantage, and only now wonder how we could so long have 
done without it ! 

The process is just this. A pen-and-ink drawing is made on the special ‘‘ Papyro- 
graphic Paper,” with ‘‘ Papyrographic Ink ;” or a circular, a letter, or any other 
matter is written, as in ordinary correspondence, in the same ink on the prepared 
paper. When the sketch thus made is dry, which only occupies a few minutes, the 
whole is simply subjected to a washing process, in clean water, and then a 
kind of ink, of a lovely magenta hue, is painted on one of its sides with a camel-hair 
brush, and it is then laid on a velvet saturated with the same ink, in the frame ; 
the printing paper placed upon it, and subjected to a moment’s pressure in an ordinary 
copying press, when an exact fac-simile is obtained. All that is then needed is to 
place paper after paper on the same stencil, submitting each to momentary pressure, 
and each time a perfect impression is obtained. From two to three hundred copies of 
the drawing or writing can be printed in an hour, with ease, and each one a perfect 
and unerring fac-simile of the original. Thus in a few words we have hinted at the 
general process, and at the rapidity with which copies can be produced. We need 
say but little to commend its use to our various readers. For the multiplying of 
copies of pen-and-ink sketches, whether of heads, of antiquities of one kind or other, 
of a of pieces of ancient sculpture, or what not, it is of immense service ; 
but beyond that it is invaluable from its certainty and rapidity, for the multiplying 
of circulars calling meetings, the preparation of examination papers, educational and 
other problems and diagrams, parish and choir notices, and so on, and is far the most 
convenient and useful of anything yet devised. May we also say to politicians, that 
for election squibs and caricatures, the Papyrograph will be the greatest boon the 
committees of rival candidates can have conferred upon them ! 

There is no transferring on to stone or zinc, no tracing and re-writing of the words 
or design, and no photo-zincographing ; it is an absolute and exact replication of the 
manuscript itself. The writing, by the action of the chemical properties of the ink 
on the prepared paper, is literally eaten away; the washing clears out the decom- 
posed paper from the lines, and leaves the whole of the design or writing, a clear 
open stencil ; and through that stencil the _— ink with which the pad is saturated 
(and which scarce ever wants renewing), is forced by the pressure on to the sheet of 
paper, and thus — the fac-similes which can be multiplied, as we have said, 
with great rapidity. 

The patentees of this marvellous invention are Messrs. Zuccato & Wolff, of 
Charterhouse Street, London, who are the sole manufacturers of the apparatus. To 
them we very fidently r d our readers to apply for any particulars 
they may require ; and we assure them, one and all, they cannot do better than by 
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having a Papyrograph by them. It is certainly the most useful apparatus yet in- 
vented for the multiplying of writing, and its uses are endless. If the patentees 
could only make their chemical inks black instead of their present colour, nothing 
more could possibly be desired. We throw out this hint to them, and anvther to 
our readers— it is, that by securing a oe they will be doing what cannot 
fail to be an advantage and a pleasure to themselves and to their friends. 





Notes on Books, fMusic, Works of Art, &c. 


RAMBLES, AND LANDS, IN GALLOWAY.* 


WE have before us two admirable works, both treating upon the same district— 
Galloway—but widely different in their scope and character. The first is a charming 
volume, ‘‘ Rambles in Galloway ; Topographical, Historical, Traditional, and Biogra- 
hical,” by Mr. Malcolm McLachlan Harper ;* and the other consists of two vo- 
umes of a “ History of the Lands and their Owners in Galloway,” by Mr. P. H. 
McKerlie.¢ They are excellent books, and Galloway is indeed fortunate to possess 
two such able, painstaking, and reliable contemporary historians as their authors. 
Few counties ever met a more enlightened “ Rambler” than Mr. Harper, who, in the 
space of this elegant little volume of not three hundred pages, takes his reader to 
every place of interest, every relic of antiquity, and every historic site in the district 
he undertook to illustrate. It is not a Guide Book—far from it—but it is far better 
than any guide book is or could ever hope to be, and it is an enlightened companion 
to the visitor, a delightful history for the student, and a valuable book of re- 
ference for the distant antiquary and topographer. The book is well written, and its 
illustrations are exquisitely engraved ; it is, indeed, a faultless production. 

Of Mr. McKerlie’s volumes it is enough to say that they are full from first page to 
last with valuable genealogical and antiquarian matter, and form one of the most 
valuable additions that has for a long time been made to topographical and genealo- 
gical literature. The plan adopted has been to take each parish separately, and after 
a well written and carefully condensed parochial account, to take each of the ‘‘ lands ” 
or estates in that parish, and not only describe its features, but give an elaborate ac- 
count of the families of its successive owners. It is a somewhat novel plan, but an 
excellent one, and the way in which Mr. McKerlie has carried it out, shows him not 
only to be possessed of considerable energy in searching out information, but of 
great judgment and tact in arranging it. His book isa very important and valuable 
one, and we consider it to be one of the most useful additions to genealogical lore 
that has of late come before us. 


* Rambles in Galloway. By WM. McLACHLAN Harper. 1 vol., sm. 4to., pp. 
272, Illustrated. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 1876. 

+ History of the Lands and their Owners in Galloway. By P. H. McKeruie. 
—_ sm. 8vo., pp. 530 and 508. 1870 and 1877. Edinburgh: Wm. Paterson. 

lustrated, 





BOOK OF REMARKABLE TRIALS. * 


Tuis excellently arranged, well selected, and carefully written volume of remarkable 
trials, by Captain L. Benson, is a book to be taken up at any time, and read for half- 
an-hour by any one who takes an interest in criminal annals—but not only so, it is a 
handy volume for reference on many important matters of national and social his- 
tory, and as such ought to be in every library. The records of remarkable trials are 
as varied as they are extensive and interesting, and cannot be perused without in- 
terest, however much that interest may, in some cases, be intermixed with shudders 
and with pain. The trials are not all ‘‘ horrible” or “ sensational” ones however, 
for some are literally amusing ; but, whatever they are, they all have their historical 
use, and being well abridged into narrative form, are convenient for reference. To 
show the varied nature of the collection, some half dozen names will be sufficient ; for 
instance we have Eugene Aram, the murderer, and Mary Bateman, the ‘‘ witch ;” 
Shepherd, Wild, and Turpin, the highwaymen, and the Duchess of Bristol for bigamy ; 
Corder, of the Red Barn tragedy, Greenacre and Thurtell, murderers, and the Fleet 
Weddings’ trials ; the Earl of Derwentwater and others for treason, and the Cock 
Lane Ghost ; the Earl Ferrers for murder, and the Luddites, and Mutineers of the 
Bounty ; the Resurrection Men and Burke the ‘‘ Burker ;” and a host-of others. It 
isa curious book, and, doubtless, when another series is prepared, the trials of 
Tichborne, Wainwright, Bravo, and Staunton, will swell its contents. 


. gaa : Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand. 1 vol., 8vo., 1877, pp. 546. Illustrated 
y Phiz. 
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TURNOR'S “‘ ASTRA CASTRA.” 


One of the most important, most yo learned, most fascinatingly-interesting, and 
most valuable books ever written is Mr. Turnor’s Astra Oastra, to which it is our 
privilege to call brief attention. The work, which is in large 4to., forms one of the 
most sumptuous of volumes—more than five hundred es in extent—and is illus. 
trated by nearly fifty photo-zincographic plates, and fully the same number of ex. 
quisitely executed wood engravings. The work is an exhaustive treatise upon aeros 
tation—i.e. upon experiments and adventures in the atmosphere, from the very 
earliest ages—even into the worlds of mythology—down to the moment of publica. 
tion. The first chapter is devoted to the “dawn of navigation compared with the 
dawn of wrostation ;"’ and the next to a consideration of all matters os air. 
travelling from the story of Phaeton and that of Dedalus and Icarus, down to the 
middle of last century, at which time Father Galien, of Avignon, published his 
“L’ Art de Naviguer ya les Airs,” in which he proposed to construct a machine 


** about ten times the size of Noah's Ark, and could have uplifted the whole town of 
retin where he resided!” ‘This is followed by a chapter in which a most inte- 


resting notice of the Montgolfier family and their balloons, and of Lunardi, and a 
host of other celebrities, is given. Then we have chapters on ascents down to 1800— 
De Rozier and Romaine, Baldwin’s Airopaida, and ascents of interest to 1800 ; re 
markable ascents from 1800 to 1825, including those of Garnerin, Zambecsari, 
Grassati, Biot, and Gay Lussac, ard “ Napoleon's extraordinary Omen ;” ascents 
from 1825 to 1840—Green’s, Graham’s, and Cocking’s ; ascents from 1840 to 1864, by 
Coxwell, Glashier, McClellan, Albert Smith, and a host of others ; war balloons; 
methods of directing and guiding aerial machines ; feelings experienced in aerostation ; 
the caricature and ridicule the science has undergone, and soon, Each of these 
. chapters is in itself sufficient to stamp Mr. Turnor’s work as one of the most im- 
portant and extraordinary ever penned; but when taken as a whole exhibit it as a 
marvel of research and industry which does him infinite credit. No stone has been 
left unturned, no source neglected, to make the work complete in every respect. 

* Astra Castra’ was published by subscription (Chapman and Hall) in 1865, at two 
guineas, and the remaining copies have now passed into the hands of Mr. C. Herbert, 
of 60, Goswell Road, E.C., by whom we perceive the few remaining ones are offer 
at fifteen shillings each. It isa volume that certainly ought to be in every public, 
as well as every nobleman’s and gentleman’s, library ; and we call attention to it so 
that we may advise all who wish to ss it to make early application ; it will 
always be a book of value, as well as of high interest. 





BOUDOIR BALLADS.* 


TuIs is a charming volume, by a charming writer, and issned in a charming binding! 
We know no writer whose train of thought is more purely happy, whose diction is 
more perfect, whose flow of language is pleasanter, or whose ‘‘ rhyme”’ is easier and 
imagination more varied, than Mr. Ashby-Sterry, and his present volume is a grace- 
ful contribution to poetic literature. From ‘The Key-Note” at the beginning, to 
the ‘‘ Dedication” «t the end—a somewhat unusual but marvellously clever “ place” 
to ‘‘ place ” it in !—there is not one line to offend, and not one line that can fail to 
—— charm—the most fastidious reader. It is a book “after one’s own 

eart,” and right glad should we be to feel that it was in the hands of every one we 
love—and that is every member of the human family !—and that the same spirit 
might ever pervade them that shows itself in Mr. Sterry’s delicious versification. 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus have issued this volume in an exquisite binding, and 
with faultless printing ; and the “ Ballads” are fit for any “ boudoir” in palace or 
other home. It is the only book of Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s we have yet had the gratifi- 
cation of seeing, but we trust it may be far from last. 


* Boudoir Ballads. By J. AsHpy-Sterry. London: Chatto and Windus. 1-vol., 
sm. 8vo. 1877. pp. 220. 





THE BOOK OF WONDERFUL CHARACTERS.* 


MEssRs. REEVES & TURNER, 196, Strand, have, we perceive, just issued a new edition 
of this curious book, which, originally published by Mr. Hotten, we fully reviewed at 
the time. We cordially recommend the volume as particularly curious and interest- 
ing. It is a book to and by itself, and contains many singular memoirs, and a num- 
ber of well-executed plates. We are glad to see a reprint of this work, and doubt 
not many of our readers will be glad to possess it. 


* London : Reeves & Turner. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 416. 1877. Illustrated. 
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LAKE AND LANDSCAPE SCENERY.* 


It is long since a book of so perfectly sumptuous a character, and so unique an a 
ance, has been projected, as the one now before us, on the “ Mountain, River, e, 
and Landscape Scenery of Great Britain,” issued by Mr. Banks, and it is therefore 
with peculiar pleasure that we direct attention to the features, that specially recom- 
mend it to our readers. The work, which is intended to consist of four or five volumes 
(of which the one before us is the first), is issued of folio, or strictly _— imperial 
quarto size, and consists of a number of the most lovely of chromo-lithographic plates, 
coloured in the most exquisite manner, and each mounted on thick mounting boards, 
with large margin, and accompanied by descriptive letter-press. The views are all 
executed in the very highest style of art, and are, one and all, original—being done 
expressly for this work, regardlers of cost and trouble, and with only the laudable 
desire of having them produced in a manner in every way commensurate with the 
importance of the undertaking. Of tbe places of which we have lovely views in the 
present volume are, of our English Lakes— Windermere, as seen from near the Ferry, 
and in one of its most glorious of aspects ; Derwentwater, the “‘Gem of the Lakes,” 
with Lodore, and the many lovely islands that dot its bosom, and give it an interest 
and a charm beyond other lakes ; the iy Falls at Coniston, wild and grand in the 
extreme; and Derwentwater with Walla Crag. Of Welsh scenery we have the glo- 
rious Pass of Aberglaslyn ; Cader Idris; the lake Tal-y-Llyn ; the romantic Pass of 
Jlanberis ; Moel Siabod, as seen from Capel Curig; and that most charming of all 
charming places, the poe Glen at Bettws-y-Coed, Then we have an exquisite plate 
of the ‘ Monarch of Falls,” Dalegarth Force ; and a glorious series of views on the 
Yorkshire river Wharfe, in and about Bolton Woods, and the famous Strydd. These 
are among the pictorial attractions of this magnificent volume, and they are, one and 
all, perfect master-pieces of Art, and unequalled by anything we have seen. Of the 
letter-press we need say but little; it is all that can —_—s be needed, The de- 
scriptions are careful, accurate, plessant, and useful, and masterly in style, and leave 
nothing to be wished for. The plates are, as we have said, thoroughly good, and we 
know of no book in the whole range of vur experienee, that forms a more elegant 
addition to the drawing-room table or to the library than it. To Mr. Banks the 
utmost credit is due for the liberal and beautiful manner in which it is issued ; it is 
a book that ought to be in every mansion, and every public and private library in the 
kingdom. We ought to add that the book is dedicated by special permission to 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck, and that it is issued under the very highest —., 
8. P. 


* The Mountain, River, Lake, and Landscape Scenery of Great Britain. By 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. Chromo coloured Plates. Imperial 4to., vol. I. Leeds: 
D. Banks, 1877. 





FLOGGING AND THE ROD.* 

THe Rev. W. M. Cooper's remarkable work, “ A History of the Rod in all Countries,” 
deserves more than the passing notice which our space in the present number enables 
us to devote to it. The subject is curious, and brimfull of interest, and its treatment 
by its reverend author is masterly and good. Each of its fifty chapters is in itself an 
exhaustive treatise on some branch of the subject, and each is illustrated in a manner 
that adds immensely to its value. From flogging among the ancient Jewish nation 
and among the Romans, we are brought to the history of its infliction in monasteries, 
convents, and nunneries in Medizval and later times, and so on to flogging as a 
penal punishment for crimes, and for religious and political misdemeanants ; and next 
to the same punishment as inflicted in foreign natiuns and on slaves ; next to military 
and naval floggings, and so on, ad infinitum, through every phase of school and 
infantile ‘‘roddings.” It is a curious book, and contains much valuable historical 
matter. 

* A History of the Rod in all Countries, from the Harliest Period to the Present 
Time (Flagellation and the Flagellants). By the Rey. W.M. Cooper, M.A. Lon- 
don: William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 1 vol., 8vo., 1877, pp. 544, Illustrated. 


ANNIE’S PANTOMIME DREAM.* 

OF all books of its kind, except “ Alice’s Dream”’ (and even that exception in some 
= will not hold good), Mr. Ellis J. Davis’s present story of ‘‘ Annie’s Pantomime 
ream” is decidedly the cleverest and best. It is a book to be taken up and be; 
of—and we defy any one, with any taste, to lay it down again till it has been dc 
the end. Mr. Ellis Davis, a poet of no mean order, has shown himself’in this prose 
story to have a gift far above the average fortune of writers to possess, and an imagi- 
nation, with a power of expression, that few can boast. The ‘Dream ” is one of 
the most charming of stories we have read, and we cordially recommend it to our 
readers, whether young or old. 


* London: A. H. Moxon, 21, Paternoster Row. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 168. 1877. Illustrated. 
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TOM HOOD'S POEMS.* 

KINDLY, genial, warm-hearted, loving, and much-loved Tom Hood, at whose death we 
nned a line or two in these pages, and whose removal—not so much from his 
rilliant genius as from his kindly disposition and pleasant bearing—left a void 
among bis friends, has at length had a brief memoir prepared by his sister, Mrs. 
Broderip, and issued as a prefix to a collection of his verses. His life was without 
incident, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; his eng far from being of 
a high order of merit ; and his career neither long nor brilliant; but it was fit that 
his verses should be collected together, and the circumstances of his life put on re- 
cord, not only on his own account, but as a sequel to the life of his gifted father, 
His sister ‘‘ Tib,” Mrs. Broderip, to whom he was intensely attached, was the right 
rson to prepare the work, and she has done her task pleasantly and fairly. “‘lom 
ood” had, indeed, a kindly, genial, warm-hearted and loving disposition, and his 
brilliant wit and keen sense of the humourous, gave a tone to all his writings that 
made them popular in a marked degree, and gave to ‘‘ Fun,” while he edited it, a 
standard it had never before attained. We delight in seeing the present collection of 
his verses so excellently and elegantly issued ; it is just one of those elegant and 
“ taking ” volumes that Messrs. Chatto and Windus so well know how to produce, and 
which are characterised by beauty alike of typography, of paper, and of binding. The 
interest of the present volume is greatly enhanced by an excellent photographic 
rtrait of ‘‘Tom Hood.” It is a book for the library, the drawing-room, the 

udoir, or the railway carriage, and just pleasant reading for any spare half-hour. 





Tue Picturesque Tourist (London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 82, Paternoster 
Row).—This is, indeed, what it professes to be, a ‘‘ handy guide round the world, for 
the use of travellers between Europe, America, Australia, India, China, and Japan ;” 
and its thorough reliableness, its admirable arrangement, and its profuseness and 
excellence of illustration, does the utmost credit to its author, Mr. E. Hepple Hall, 
We have, perhaps, as extensive an acquaintance as any one, with guide books, und 
have been mixed up with their preparation for many many years, and we are, there- 
fore, well able to judge of the merits or demerits of such publications. After a 
careful examination of the ‘‘ Picturesque Tourist,” we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is one of the best of guide books, and that we know no other in which sucha 
large amount of useful and valuable information has been got into such a compass, 
The information is good, the condensing judiciously managed, the arrangement ex- 
cellent, and the illustrations faultless. It will, doubtless, become a standard guide 
book on both sides the Atlantic. 





ScuTTIsH WOODWORK OF THE XVI. anD XVII. CenTURIES.—We have more 
than usual pleasure in announcing the preparation by Mr. J. W. Small, the eminent 
Edinburgh architect, of a large and very promising work upon this subject. The 
volume, which will be of folio size, is intended, we perceive, to contain a hundred 
p'ates, with descriptive letter-press to each, and is intended to be issued to sub- 
scribers. The whole of the plates are carefully drawn to scale, from scrupulously 
accurate measurements, from the originals, by Mr. Small, and embrace cabinets 
presses, tables, chairs, beds, cradles, pulpits, shutter-boards, doors, panellings, and 
other fine examples of historic and artistic furniture of Scotland of the period named. 
Judging from the specimen plates that have been submitted to us, we pronounce the 
work to be in every way worthy of the most extended support, and cordially recom- 
mend it to every lover of art. It will be a boon to art-manufacturers, to architects, 
and to antiquaries generally. Subscribers’ names should, we notice, be sent to Mr. 
Douglas, of 9, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 





INDEX TO THE INQUISITIONS.—We desire to direct attention to an announcement 
by John A. C. Vincent of the preparation by him of ‘‘ An Index to Inquisitions du- 
ring the Tudor Period (A.D. 1485-1603) ; being a Handbook to the Official Calendars 
used in the Public Record Office.” This work, which will be of vast importance to 
all literary men and antiquaries, he proposes to publish by subscription, and we 
trust he may soon have his list sufficiently extensive to justify him in going to press. 
The book, which will be one of the most valuable yet undertaken, will have the names 
arranged alphabetically under the different Counties, and will also have a General and 
Extended Index. The volume is intended to consist of some 450 pages, or there- 
about, and will contain some 25,000 or more entries. The labour of the preparation 
of such a work is immense, and only a man of such indomitable energy and per- 
severance as Mr. Vincent would dare to undertake it. It behoves all historical 
students, genealogists, topographers, and antiquaries of every class, to support him 
in his undertaking, and we trust they will do so. Mr. Vincent’s address is 136, 
Southampton Row, to which place subscribers’ names should be sent. 
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MEMORIALS OF ST. ANN’S CHURCH, MANCHESTER. * 


Tuts is a well written, exceedingly interesting, and very important addition to local 
literature. It gives the entire history of St. Ann’s Church, Manchester, from its 
foundation to the present hour, and records numberless interesting events that have 
occurred in connection with it; interspersed with biographical notices of its various 
incumbents, and of others who have been its most liberal benefactors. It is a book 
full of interest not only to its parishioners and to Manchester men generally, but to 
genealogists, topographers, and church-workers in other localities. Among notices 
of persons and families, Mr. Bardsley gives us some particulars regarding the Mosleys 
and Blands which is very interesting (he will, we are sure, pardon us for calling his 
attention to his error of printing Sir Thomas Mosley on page 10, instead of Sir Tonman 
Mosley), as are also the memoirs of Nathaniel Baun, Joseph Hoole, and Abel Ward, 
and his curates. Well would it be if other churches found as loving and able his- 
torians as this ; and well would it ve if records of their ministers were as carefull 
and truthfully drawn up as Mr. Bardsley bas done these. We are much pleased with 
this little volume, and recommend it to our readers. 

*Memorials of St. Ann’s Church, Manchester, in the last century. By CHARLES 
Warinc BarpsLey, M.A. Manchester: T. Roworth, 21, St. Ann’s Square. 





Tue CaurcH Seasons. (London: William Poole, Paternoster Row). Commen- 
cing with Advent, and continuing the oe of the Christian Year through Christmas, 
Circumcision, Epiphany, Lent, Holy Week, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, Whit- 
sun-tide, Trinity-tide, All Saints’, and Harvest Festivals, to the New Year, the author 
of this compact and useful manual, gives to each as it comes, a number of admirable 
remarks, explaining clearly and — the meanings and origins of the festivals ; 
their importance in past ages as well as our own; and the reasons why we should 
fully and faithfully continue their observance. It is a book that cannot be too widely 
known or too liberally circulated ; and it ought to be in the hands of every Church- 
man—nay, of every Christian, whether Churchman or Dissenter. 


MR. BRINDLEY’S STATUE OF THOMAS DE GRESLEY. 


It is always with peculiar gratification that we call attention to works of high Art, 
and that gratification is much enhanced when the object has a special history to em- 
body, and a local interest to commend it, hawk its own intrinsic merits. The 
statue to which we specially now desire to call attention is one of no ordinary degree 
of merit, both in conception and in masterly treatment, and it bears unmistakable 
evidence to the skill and thoroughly artistic mind of its gifted producer. It is a 
statue of Thomas De Gresley, Lord of Manchester, one of the members of the fine old 
Derbyshire and Lancashire families of Gresley—for despite what has been written 
to the contrary by Mr. Whatton, and our late friend, Mr. Harland, we still hold 
opinion that the two were connected—by whom in 1301 the charter was granted to 
anchester, by which that place became a free borough. It forms, therefore, not only 
one of the most, but literally the most, appropriate of statues that could have been 
selected for the new Town Hall. The statue forms one of a series, the execution of 
which has been entrusted to Mr. W. Brindley, of Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
and their execution proves how wisely the selection of such a sculptor has been made. 
The conception of the figure—which of course is purely ideal, no monument or repre- 
sentation of De Gresley of any kind being in existence—is remarkably fine, its pose 
commanding and good, the disposition of the drapery well considered and effective, 
the countenance expressive, and the accessories—the sealed charter which he holds in 
his hands, and the shield that hangs by his side—judiciously disposed. Altogether 
it is one of the finest and most satisfactory statues we have seen, and its producer, 
Mr. Brindley, whom we are happy to tell our readers is a Derby man, may take rank 
as one of our most successful sculptors. The preparation of the statue of De Gresley, 
which forms one of a series executed by Mr. Brindley for the Town Hall, could not 
have been placed in better or more able hands. We believe the others of the series 
comprise equally fine and well conceived figures of Thomas De la Warr, the Martyr 
Bradford, Humphrey Chetham, General Worsley, and Henry, Duke of Lancaster. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


ANCIENT CHARTERS CONNECTED WITH HATHERSAGE. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS JOURDAIN, M.A. 


I HAVE been permitted, through the kindness of my friend Mr. Shuttleworth, of 
Hathersage Hall, to search through his interesting collection of old Deeds and 
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Documents ; and as a first fruit cf my labour, I beg 
to forward a transcription of two Ancient Charters, 
A.D. 1871, referring* to grants of land, &c, at 
Hathersage, by John, son of Richard de Birlay, to 
Jobn and Thomas de Wilton. The word Birley still 
survives at Hathersage, in the farm of that name, but 
I am not aware of any family now owning that 
name in this locality, The seal, a small eccle- 
siastical one, bears a figure of a “saint with cross 
saltire, beneath a crocketed canopy. The legend 
is too indistinct to ensure accuracy in engraving, 
and, unfortunately, the duplicate seal attached to 
the other Charter is so broken, that only a portion 
of the figure is visible. It is shown on the accom- 
panying engraving. 


“ Sciant prsentis et futuri q4 ego Johes filius et heres Rici de Birlay de Hathersegg 
dedi, concessi et hac p’senti carta mea confirmavi Johi de Wilton et Thome de 
Wilton de Bev'laco omia tras tenementa redditus, servicia prata pascua et pasturas 
cum omibz suis ptinentijsque hni seu heo p decensu hereditaru post morte ejusdem 
Rici pris mei seu alio quocuqz | titlo vel jure in villa et teritorio de Hathersegge in le 
Peek. Tenend et hend omia pda_ tras tena redditus et s’vicia cu pratis boscis 
pascuis et pasturis et omibz aliis ptin suis eisdem Johi de Wilton et Thome heredibz 
et assignatis suis de capitalibz dnis feodi illius p s’vicia inde debita et de jure consueta 
imppm. Et ego pdcus Johés filius Rici et heres mei omia pdca tras et ten’ redditus 
et servicia cu pntis boscis pascuis et pasturis cu omibz suis ptinentiis pfatis 
Johi de Wilton et Thome heredibz et assigna suis contr* omnes gentes Warantiza- 
bimus et defendemus in forma pdea imppm In cujus rei Testom hujus psenti i carte 
sigillu meu apposui. Hus testbz Thoma de Bev'ley Robo Sturmy Johe del Moret 
Thoma de Elerbek Rici de Dorchestr’ Henr de Irton et aliis—Dat apud. West- 
monasterin die sabi six’ post festm Ascensionis Dni Anno regni Regis Edwardi 
T’cii post conquestu Anglie quadragesimo quarto.” 

“*Oimbz xpi fidelibz ad quos p’sens se’ptum p’ven’ it Johes filius Rici de Birlay & 
heres ejusdem Rici saltm in dno Nov’itis me remisisse relaxasse & omi’us de me & 
he’dibz meis imppm quietu clamasse Jobi de Wilton & Thome de Wiltonde [Beverlaco]} 
Bev'laco hedibz & assignatis suis totu jus & clameu que heo & hui seu quovis modo 
in futur’ here poto in omibz t’ris tenementis redditibz s'viciis p’tis boscis pascuis seu 
pasturis oi suis ptin’ que fuerut p’dei Rici pris mei seu michi descenderunt quovis 
alio titlo seu jure in villa & teritorio de Hathersegg i in le Peek ita qd nec ego p’deus 
Johes filius Rici nec hedes mei aliquid juris vel clamei in Pdis tris ten’ redditibz 
s'viciis p’tis boscis pascuis & pasturis oi suis ptinenciis deceto’ exigere vel vendicare 
pot’ im’ [poterimus] quovis modo set ab omi accos inde sim’ exclusi p’ p’sentes. Et 
ego p’deus Johes filius Rici & hedes mei omia pda cras ten’ redditus s’vicia p’ta 
bose’ pascuas & pasturas cum omibz suis ptinenciis p'fatis Johi de Wilton & Thome 
hedibz & assignatis suis cont* omes gentes Warantizabim’ & defendem’ In cujus rei 
testiom’ p’sentibzsigillumeu apposui Hus testibz Thoma de Bev’ley, Nicho’ de Ryse 
Thoma de Ryse Thoma de Scromton Johe Gervays [? Gernay> ] Thoma Gerveys Willo 
de Howom Draper & aliis Dat’ apud Bev'laci die dnica six’ post fm Pentecost Anno 
regni Regis Edwardi Tcij post conquestu Anglie quadragesimo quarto.” 





* John de Wilton, cf Beverley, was one of the executors of Nicholas de Hughgate, 
and with others paid a fine to Edward I. to alienate land. ‘Richard de Melton par- 
son of the cburch of Brandesburton, John de Highgate parson of the church of 
Sigglesthorpe, Master Richard de Stauntan clerk, John de Wilton of Beverley, 
Robert de Shenburn of Beverley, executors of the Will of Nicholas de Hughgate, 
paid a fine to the King of four marks that they might have license to assign in Mort- 
main one messuage with its appurtenances in York.”—[Ed. RELIQ.] 


+ John del More was the 2nd husband of Joan or Alice, daughter and heiress of 
Henry Streather, of Newton Glendall, knt., and widow of Sir Robert Manners. 
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